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Universities want new 
negotiations on pay 


Univi'Kitius are in seek fiirihur 
no^utijiicjns with the (Jovenimunt 
on ilic new salary nHer uf £JI2 a 
year ( The THUS, August 8) trnm 
Ociniier 1. The total offer now con- 
sists «f 20 per cent, plus the £.11— 
plus £81 ill res hold payment. 

The derision was. reached at a 
3J-hour meeting of life Association 
uf University Teachers ami the 
University Authorities Panel (Com- 
mittee A) in London last week. 
They want negotiations in Com- 
mittee U (consisting of Committee 
A :md the Department of Ediiculiou 
and Science) at the end of the 
innnth- 

A stinging attack on the treat- 
me ut of university teucliurs by Mr 
Mill ley, Secretary nf State for Fail- 
cat im i mill Science, ivus inn tie last 
week liy Dr Keith Humpson. secre- 
tory nf the Conservative parlia- 
mentary education committee with 
responsibility for higher education. 
Speaking ut Olley in Yorkshire, he 
said : 

“ University teachers expect to 
fall behind in regulations, but at 
each stage in this sorry story the 
regulations have been interpreted 
to their detriment. They do not 
want favoured treatment, only fair 
treatment. Justice has not been 
done because Mr Mulioy, tlie new 
Secretary of State, allowed the date 
lor the Implementation of the 


incomes policy to be set on 
September I. 

“The first idea mooted was that 
all pay increases after August 1 
would have to fall within the £6 
limit, but this would have ‘caught 1 
the police and so the date was 
moved to September 1. One can 
imagine that if October 1 had been 
rlie crucial date for the miners 
then it would have been that date 
which would have been selected for 
the start of a now policy. 

“This Government- feels it can 
wulk over university teachers who 
have no. industrial strength or 
public sympathy. 

“If the Go vein meat hasn't 
victimized tEiis key group then they 
have at least acted in bad faith. 
It is Mr Miilley's duty now to ask 
the chairman of the Arbitration 
TiTImnul whether the stage 2 cost- 
of-living bonus was intended to be 
pun of the arbitration .settlement. 
If it was, as I believe it should be, 
then the Government should grant 
university staff their just award." 

A letter to The Times last week 
from seven members of the AUT 
branch at Bristol ended with the 
declaration: “It would be ironic if 
the Government’s doublc-dealihg in 
this matter provoked university 
teachers — an essentially non-mili- 
tant group — into taking industrial 
action in defence of the social con- 
tract." 


SSRC to close survey unit 


by favld Walken 

Social Sciences Correspondent 

The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil is to close otoe nf iis- major 
research 'Uiiils to help meet its 
pressing money problems. 

The SSRC Survey Unit is to close 
on tho retirement of its present 
‘ director, Dr Mark Abrams, one of 
thq pioneers of academic opinion 
sampling in . Britain. It is under- 
stood the decision was. made partly 
to make economies and partly be- 
cause of disagreements- about the 
' work of 'the unit end a successor 
for. Dr. Abrams. 


Set up in 1968, the unit has had | 
.□ chequered history with, continu- 
ing arguments over whether it was 
simply an advisory body or a body' 
that Could organize surveys lit its 
Own right. 

A major project begun in 197-1 
on detailed surveys of local areas 
based on a famous American study 
in Detroit .encountered many diffi- 
culties and cast some doubt on the 
uuit’s role. 

One successful feature of the 
unit’s work will continue into 1976. 
This is the summer school it has 
tun for several • years on the 
: methods used In survey work. 
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OU needs 100 
teachers for 
new courses 

by Frances Gibb 

The Open University needs to 
increase its teaching staff by at 
least 1(10 if it is to maintain its 
aendemi - footing with other univer- 
sities, says a report on academic 
staffing published this week. 

Unless the present staff «f 230 
are increased lu between 3.11 and 
370, the OU will be unable to meet 
its target of 87 full courses by 1980, 
'the report says. The staff/studenr 
ratio at tlie OU is about 1:60, com- 
pared with about 1:8 at other 
universiiieK. 

The OU offers a total of 43 full 
courses, with 12 more planned for 
next year. Students arc unable to 
reach honours degree level In some 
subjects, mostly in the science 
faculty. 

The breakdown of the course 
turget among faculties is: 19 full 
courses in the arts: 16 among social 
sciences; nine in educational 
studies ; 10 in mathematics ; IS in 
sciences and IS in technology; and 
six hupr-disciplinary courses. 

Tlie report, produced by a joint 
working party of the Department of 
Education and Science and the 
Open University under Dr M. R. 
Gavin, formerly principal of Chel- 
sea College of Science and Techno- 
logy, says a staff increase is neces- 
sary because academics are over- 
loaded with work and prevented 
from undertaking adequate research. 

It suggests lowered productivity 
i target rates for staff which would 
allow time fbr research comparable 
with. time spent at other universities. 
Productivity rates are based on the 
number of weekly student work 
units a smff tnembbr- prbduces;- "• 

fn arts, this would be cut from 3.1 
weekly units to 2.S, and in science 
from 1.8 to 1.4. 

In an attempt to reduce its £lm 
deficit, the university has had to 
abandon two courses originally 
pljmnued for next year. Some staff 
vacancies halre also to be frozen. 

.The report is to be. considered by 
the OU and Mr Mulley, Minister of 
Education,' in- October. . 


Peston attacks Merrett on 
‘poor investment’ approach 


by Alan Cane 

A professor of finance who sug- 
gested thai the community gets a 

e 1 return for its investment in 
er education is sharply ad- 
monished in The Times Educational 
Supplement today by Professor 
Maurice Peston, of Queen Mury 
College, formerly a special adviser 
to Mr Reg Prentice. 

Professor Alan Merrett. visit mg 
professor nt" finance at. the Loudon 
Graduate School of Business 
Studies, suggested that the total 
cost of a university education In- 
cluding support from parents and 
earnings forgone was about £15,000 
(THF.S, July 25). 

Professor Peston comments : 
“ Accepting all the items Professor 
Merrett wants to include (which 
normally one would not since this 
involves adding unlike things to- 
gether to produce a meaningless 
figure) I cannot make 4 cost ' in his 
sense reach a figure above £12,000. 
. “ Even to get that one has to bias 
all the figures in his direction and 
Ignore the possibility that some stu- 
dents might for some of the time 
(lave been unemployed and so have 
no earnings to forgo. Moreover, 
serious research such as Zldermau’s 


suggests thnt the real rate of w 
at the relevant time vm betvcM 
per cent and 12 per cent. 1 ! 

Professor Peston cotnei 
strongly against Professor M«tfc 
educational philosophy, prgiic 
"Are there no social benefit! u 
had from education ? Since pd 
education in particular (but ab< 
great deal of charitable, nlui 
education) was justified to help f ( 
with poverty and the unfair dr. 
bution of income, have n p- 
grossed Jun rapidly toward] 5 
millennium that all this canmj 
given up ’’? 

Professor Merrett had up 
that British education 1 
inefficient and inadequate. I 
fessor Peston countered: ‘I 
feasor Merrett might lika u b 
that many devoted people 9 
their lives in adverse rirnran, 
trying to solve the difficult* : 
arise here with no help front: 

He went on : “ He might tu 
visit some of them and son no 
out. I know few teachers nki 
wilfully inefficient. I kno*pii 
who are -exhausted, at the crjd 
week and would welcaw 
simple solution; if tliky 1 
available". 


Polys : the right to speak out 

The following letter from Dr educational system who jui 
Arthur Suddaby, vice-chairman of free to express Ins view on L 
the Committee of Directors of Poly- or specific educaUonal^ j-. 
technics, was published in The public or, as tl » 

Times on Monday in response to Jo the Secret at y of Stato . 
a letter to The Times from Lord We believe that this JJJj [ 
Annan, which was also published in responsibility, of the J W 
The ThES, July 25, 19*5). , - no ytechiuc Is not qua - 

In the recent correspondence decisions of local ,- 

regarding the affairs of the Poly- Jjjj**! 1 ” °Lf,° r L s 
technic of North London it lias been those m 

suggested that directors of poly- - A possible conflict of ptf 
“&"i« appeal JO h*v. been slow .lews with those of a «* 


Portuguese students and the revolution 


from page.i v ,- V- with.. the acute, social problems of •> 

POrtugal’surbanandmralworking- 
. . nod had ever bepn made) pf a 1964 c | w> 

iSalazaxist decision ^ to extend the ; The scheme is strongly opposed 
' P®?J®d pf compulsory schooling by student, organizations, deeply 
^ ‘ : suspicious ' of. the.. Communist 

faced: with 28,000 ■ influence which they see behind It, . 
“qualified. 1 ; applicants for 15,000 Sn Eari however, the ultra left stu- 
placps, declared -that some form of . have been unable to block 

'Hi* scheme, and the ministry Is -■ 
ties (»n the hMda^oE studenw Vdeterpilhbd to press phgad wim it. 

& SiSa tndeisd, after -16 1 months - in which 
ert»Wbnt.r^j^ dedJ n ft* flflg ASS', four , different ^ministers and five 
. {Jf . have ■ lacked- the/ 

. would be no new admissions at “^- fu^fnculHas ^mdals are' now Rear 
> Ona aft art - of thlc j decision lias ,| '®^ faculties, officials are now gear- 

■ been [0 add to 'die ranks oT young infi. themselves for a ifir iu earnest 
.'“rtnrqlutionariej.’Marge;. numbers of wth the ultra left. j. , _ 

\ bright, middle-class teenagers with- ■ This year’s iiniversily candidates 
Anr I’flh. nr. «tdr1in< and with lime have been required to take a nprntal 


Vptyi:lds^£ Intti piie;of-.. l W^' fafte.d ■wfSefln 

1 thelnoSt-intereatlTig okpechnepts tp ig^ed. Thete ftre plans .to. ponti-ol 
* tnlL df did. prd^nt ..tucmOiV^g' , mW; • the ..tepjti Of 

“ Studeais’' Cmc. SdrvIcto'V run- by fit. 

th? .jnlnlstu/ !‘hut -iemc^j.byrittie ; in,; m counUy’s ' economic 

’i /Armv, 1 yhlcn vhll provide one year’^ [ planning needs. Most' important , of. 
:* Covecrnhent-di^bcied foimnonity ser- all, , « «|aw :was passed ; last. ; hJOijth- 


of.. students come from, manual 
working-class homes. Its, own con- 


cern, it says, is to * f tie tlie universi- 
ties closely to the realities aqd 
needs of the people 


The social elitism of the ulilversi- 
. ties Is in itself a problem' -.which- 
education officials would - clearly 
like to. tackle. The fascist legacy 
'itoakes it hard,, however,! to. do much 
.In the short run.' (a alter social mix. 
A siipple end to. selection (the stu- 
deats’ demand) does.npt provide a 
solution because .the available- pool 
of potential students in the second- 
ary Schools is already heavily biased 
towards Portugal’s proportionately 
tiny bourgeoisie. • . 

The best that can be done Jmirte- 


uuve(niiKiii,-V» wr . , a c 

vice -for- sc hooMea Vers, who wjsh to - nuttlhg v the vjniVersities : in the’ 
On ter luhivehsity. ' . T 1 hundsT of powqi fqr managing coim- 

iurte'eded thfe faHurd of .tha March , .cl|s bn which la^al authorities, trade 


The best that can be done imme- 
diately, ' therefore, is felt to be an; 
’•Open university" which will pro- 
vide foundation .course; telescoping 
Seven years' of ^bcQtidwpy '.CiHifcatioq', 
Into : i| ndniViiumof.tbreeviantl'pro-. 
■ vidirtfri degree level; work .as .well.; 
‘•The \ -Vntefitfooj .teito- buta- wedge 
, ; through!' the social ktirata *' r ; ■ dtfd'r each 
, Jitoany Workers, with' only’’ the niost 

;> ba*lc- educational ■ attainments; it is 
; :also 'tmaiicted 4 to i: help tile' 1 nigh pro- 
portlo n : of .Port guwe school teachers 
with' little or no pbst-school trainin'* 
AH these 


to recognize the threatVo their free- might well rake 
dom of expression, and thus to their courtesy to which a tom* 

academic status, that is implied in b J W *J* 1 “ "SmSS 

the disciplinary action recommend- can never affect thPW ( 
ed against the director of the Poly- h‘« action in making .g* 

■ technic of North London following known to £e Sjjg 
a' letter he wrote to the Secrerary btote It a director 
of State for Education and Science, he gjn P u JiVj ould heAs 
The Committee of Directors of 2“ le i # w 2J5" w t “ ul IZVli 
Polytechnics has been careful not W informed or betltf d* 
to enter the public controversy ^ li his duty » 

about the Polytechnic of North Lon- J* c %* te * e r n un p 0 pulariiy • 
don In order to avoid Creating the ° J' 1 . 

impression lhaf It was an ussocla- , ~ u * . , , , tfa fte) 

liou reacting In dafence of one of 1,1 ^.r t A9“ € J ar l , llo ho]d W* 
its members. The Committee of w, fnidicli* 1 

Directors sees itself as a conimltteo standards in his 
of: the academic leaders of poly- where' he believes m g 
technics which meet to consider nr ntlier polyietWr 1 

the educational and administrative rhnise^ stn nSardif 4 *J 

problems which are common to all ? 1 ““ ari t !* e [ 1 $ a . 1 
of them and to. fulfil a consultative duty to speak - t 

and' advisory role in relation to the Directors of J|"Uribt^ 
Department of ' Education and tins view at the time 
Science, locaj^ .authority nrganwa* developments and .to. 
dons and other bodies concerned chairmen ® x P r *9®f iLgntO 
with higher education. - . tl} 0 then ckwi'^aii 

.As'. Lord Annan’s contribution of the Po^ lytec! hni cofN ^ a 
-pointed out, :• however,. L Important Similar representan.oa . J 
broad ; Issues are being raised which on behalf of tn® • J P"r ; .] 
transcend the internal differences directors. 1-1I 

which have divided onb particular Now that the maner^^, 
polytechnic. Tlie main Issue' con- given publicity . In tne P' i 
corns the role of the director as the. J7ie Times, we fe<{ 
academic leader of a? .polytechnic, on this Important 
as a responsible figure in the made known. • ■ .; 



fr&ioni on yaiidatton . 

/A ; ’greater degree, of .freedom for. 

, colleges aqcl ' polytechnics , in tlie, 
validation of; new degree courses 
will bp proposed by the CounpiLfor 
'National Academic AVvards in a 
discussion paper which is £0 be pub* 
liphed next month.' ' • v. . , 
• Uniter the 1 title Partnership in 
Validation the paper will reject the 
idea favoured- by several : directors 
■that; poly technics should become 
independent, Self-chartered insti- 
tutions.. ;• 

It will .propose instead that 
departments or schools ;or subject 
areas in many experienced institu- 
tions should be given more freedom 
f o' : validate 'their own cdtofses. Only 
a f?w .polytechnics are expected to 
get- blanket approval to validate all 
their courses.: 

All .institutions would still be 
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State, warns Oxford v-c^ 


from Paul Moorman 
Foreign Editor 

MOSCOW 

The rule of universities as centres 
For the " unfettered exchange of 
ideas" was being increasingly 
threatened by national governments, 
Professor John Habakkuk, vice 
chancellor of Oxford University, 
Lold the sixth quinquemiiul confer- 
ence uf the Iiuoniationnl Associa- 
tion uf Universities here on Wed- 
nesday. 

Speaking at tho opening session 
of the conference in the giant Mos- 
cow State University on the Lenin 
Hills overlooking the city, Profes- 
sor Hnhnkkuk also warned of thu 
danger nf romanticizing the adult 
student. 

Recurrent education might not be 
the way forward it was so often 
•mi wad ays claimed to he, he said. 

He was addressing more than 900 
deiugates and observers represent- 
ing 466 universities from 86 coun- 
tries. Twenty-three British vice- 
chancellors or their representatives 
are taking part. The largest contin- 
gent from Britain is from the Open 
University, with four participants. 

The theme of tlie conference, 
which goes on until Monday, is: 

14 Higher education at the approach 
of the twenty -first century ”. Discus- 
smu will concern rate on two topics: 
higher educution and . the problems 
or economic and social development, 
and universities and. innovation. 

. Professor Habakkuk said uni- 
versities throughout their history 
had to reconcile various outside 
pressures with their loyalty to. -the 
pursuit of learning. But today pres- 
sure was concentrated Ju the one 
body ou which universities -were 
; largely dependent for. their finance 
- —the State. 1 . ... 

Armed guards 
sit tight 
on showcase 
campus 

by David Barchard 

Dr Oral Okay, a lecturer at Turkey’s 
showcase Middle East Technical 
University in Ankara, resigned last 
Friday. 

In the ordinary course of things 
there would be nothing uttusuai 
about this, but Dr Okay’s action 
drew, attention , to ah extraordinary 
situation. Since May his lectures 
had been Unattended. In July only 
three students had turned up,, for . 
their final exam^. ,. 

*' It - 4 s- the result ' of frying to 
Administer a . university, with police- 
men and . sqldiers rather than with 
commonsanse and cool logic”, .lie 
said. ; ■■ .. 

Many observers, not,, usually 
sympathetic fp student unrest* have 
drawn tht - same u. conclusion,' and : 
..have 1» lamed . the apfWoqt brook- 
down . of Tur^ey’j tad university hn . 
»Js admin jsrru tors, .. : . ;i j : 

..Set m a: beautifully: designed cam- 

S u; three > miles : outride Ankarp. 
otfed . with _ pige trees and ’, 

sculpture;. METU. appears on the.; 
surracd t6 , be, thi; academic heaved : 
Compared ’ to Turkey’^, other uni- 
vermries, whidt- are crammed ' into 
*hdfent build Ings' witlt pltifully few ’ 
Feptlitlek,' Hht visitors 'soon Jrealire • 
. sdniethihg! ifi wrpng. 

'ArmbdiSbldJhrfe.stand, gdard tit the - 
entry ' to .. ihe I Cahlpus, v Chock ing alJ : 

: ‘tfArdi;-' and .keeping, tub#* ” 


Even the far-reaching autonomy 
oF British universities, in deciding 
which subjects to tciich mid how to 
teach them, was being whittled 
away, Professor Habakkuk warned. 

He said : “ We may expect in- 
creased demands on the universities 
to encourage those activities ‘rele- 
vant to tlie national needs ’, to adapt 
their education to meet the needs 
of the economy for trained man- 

R ower and to produce what have 
een described as ‘the right courses 
at the right price 
There was a real danger nf 
society losing sight oF the unique 
functimi of tlie university as a 
centre of learniuiuand free inquiry. 
Its capacity to produce creative and 
original work would ho weakened. 

Professor Ilahokkuk emphasized 
that lie was not opposed to the 
principle that universities should be 
responsive to the needs of society ; 
ut issue was who should decide 
which external demands on univer- 
sities could and should he -met. 

On recurrent ed neat ion. Professor 
Habakkuk said thut the success of 
the Open University hud shown 
that television was particularly 
suitable for the cilucaiiun, especially 
part-time, of adults. 

But the traditional preoccupation 
with the 17 to 24 age group was 
not fortuitous: tlie rapacity to 

absorb informal ion, to master a 
discipline, or to acquire u skill wus 
greatest in the late teens and early 
20s. 

"Though it is often said that 
the adult student has a keener 
sense of what he wants to.stqdv 
arid a stronger motive to succeed, 
I believe It is easier, to apply 
oneself; to study when pile is. young, 
than after years, of employ mem , 
he. Said. | 

". "One of the attractions of further 
education, Ijji; fhaf it provides; an 


opportunity fur people tn sort mil 
then views nf themselves .uni die 
world : the need tu do this is must 
urgent among young adults and 
f they want to do it side by side 
with their coiHcmpumriiM. 

" For these reasons, I doubt 
whet hor people will want to start 
ou further educurinn much later 
than they do now. As for older 
people, while I am sure there are 
some whose desire in study hard 
in larer life is frustrated liy lack 
of uppoi-t uni ties, their mini hers 
seem to me exaggerated." 

Despite this, Professor Huhukkuk 
felt that demand for higher educa- 
tion would continue to increase 
for the rest of this century, in the 
indusn-iali/cd countries of the west, . 
though at a slower rate thnu iu 
the recent past. 

Meanwhile, outside the IAU 
conference it.sclf, there has been 
speculation on whether the Soviet 
Union will ivy to set up a new uni- 
versity association in Europe to 
rival the mainly Western Confer- 
ence of Eui'opeun Rectors fC'RK). 

A CKE meeting in Vienna in June 
which had been called to nmcml 
the orguui/a t ion’s constitution iu 
ways which would end the virtunl 
boycott by socialist commies ended ( 
in confusion with no vote being 
taken. 

As a result, fears were c\m essi-d 
that the Soviet Union, basing in 
action on a resolution nf the 1973 
Unesru meeting of European 
. Minister* nf Education in IJiii-Imivsi, 
would' ' form : An “ all-Eumptnn ” 
university body. 

But delegates .here how expect 
the Russians, . in the- spirit' nr -Mel-, 
sink!, tn take things quietly .while 
the CRE makes another attempt tu 
work out a new agreeable -formula. 
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these extraordinary precautions . are 
necessary to prevent f resurgence 
of the urban guerrilla movement 
which set up a temporary, strong? ■ 
hold in (he hostels, of METlf In ‘ 
1971. The ' guerrilla action was fp 1- \ 
lowed by military intervehtiqn am|, 
For o tima, the riithlesi repressiou.i 
df; kll farfeft activity. -;V . : , 

Since then' the Uui verity , an tHori- ! 
ties, .(who at METU repr’csem a; 
aptaU right-wing fratdr L nity opposed 


to. the rest of the Tyrkkli academic 
world, which fa )oft of centre) ! have 
felt that -they, are sitting, on a vol- 
cano. On -mV last 1 visit id tha univer- 
sity, I- met, a seqior member of tlie 
admihisti'gLlon who recdgnizcd me 
with- som^ a maxement- , " How did 

a get post n'ur gu&rtfs ? ”,.he: asked 
i complete serious ne$s. ; . 

. With Ankara under martial law. 
apd policemen and soldiers: strolling. 
- . . cont Itiiied oil page. 2(1 
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Chelsea gets 
$lm to study 
environment 

hy Alan Canu 
Science Correspondent 

Cnmracis worth over Si miHimi 
have been awarded to a newiv 
usiuhlisiicd environmental rcseurcli 
unit hi C he!. sou 'College, London. 

The Environmental. Monitoring 
and Assessment Research Centre, 
believed in ht 1 the first of its kind, 
Ciime into being oil July 1, mul 
funds mulling ubiiui $1.29 million 
hove lire 1 1 ,i warded hy tho United 
Niiiinns, Tlir* Rockefeller Founda- 
tion mid by the Depu runout of tlie 
l-liivinHiinetit ill Drilniii. 

AH i ho work the centre will 
undertake will he essentially desk 
studies, according to I'm fessor 
Gordon Good mu u who Inis been 
seconded from his post us urnfessni- 
of upidied hinlngy ut Cliclseu Col- 
lege to direct (lie centre. 

In spite nf ihe size of the 
-tesc-irch contracts, lie is already 
wurried iihmii support. ‘‘$1 million 
is in fact a very small sum ”, lie 
said. 

The nthci chief problem is dine. 
The United Nutinns Funds last for 
nnlv tivn years, after which lime tlie 
centre should close. Professor Gond- 
ii inn ii anxious that it .should lie 
tuken over and continue its work. 

Professor Gnodnun Is cn-chnirmnn 
of the monitoring commit rue of ih.- 
Siiemifir Cnnimiltee on Problems 
of the H nv ir oilmen t (SCOPE) and 
ii is chioflv liectiuse lie is at Chel- 
sea rliiit the proji’ct has been bused 
there, 

‘ The brand objective'of tlid: centre 
is to formulote pi ocedures tn define, 
cvolunte and evcntuallv solve 
e n viro nmpnfet 1 p'roblenu of -glnhtil. 
regional’ and natiotonl . concern, ft 
will be undertaking this nn an inter- 
na timui I front for SCOPE through 
the HN environment proprntttme.' 
•The Department: of the Environ- 
ment has put up money for a 
par nil cl ■ project concerned With 
problems of tho British environ- 
ment. Tt will jnsi for three vears, 
and four full-time scientists will' be 
involved. 

Professor Goodman says tlie 
broad outline of their work' will be 
to examine the state nf environ- 
mental monitoring in Britain now 
and to devise a cost-effective pnek- 
j'ee of measures to protect the 
British environment from the effects 
nf nollutinn. 

Most of Ihe money will be spent 
on bringing foreien researchers to 
the centre tn take part ill the re- 
search. Dr Andrew Sors, chief 
scientific officer, snid it would be 
nnnoimiqg a training officer, prnb- 
ahiy from the Third Wor ld, 

Pay talks lo resume 
in September 

A meeriiig hetweerf the University 
Authorities rpnol and tlie Dcpart- 
ment nf Kdutatiott and Science is 
to lie held on September 1 in' the 
next round of the university salary 
iiopplintibiis. 

] If the Dh-S refuses to increase iis 
offer iif £3j2 plus ur t8‘4 threshold 
naymeiir (iii add.it loiv. (a an snbir ra- 
tion award of 20' per tjefii), tfic 
A ssnci.it ion of University Teachers 
will, lim its case to ' the Advisory. 
Conciliaiitin nod ‘ Arhlrraiiod 

Scheme. . ■ ■' ■ ’ ' • 

College closures confirmed ; 

Thirteen colleges' .of education 
art* to close, :tlie- D(ipqrtman( nf 
. tjiducutlou apd, ;Sc[crice.- oohftrined 
oEficiully. this wfepk. -.Jftleven majo^ 
centres' of ; teqcjfer educatiim* each 
yvitti hctweqn LOflO and l.Sflfi fca* 
rclier training plncds. ' h|ave emerged 
from Teorganization. 

, ,i. : Full detullsj .back page;. 



David Walker visits the 
social sciences data analysis 
summer school at Essen, 
page 4 

All spittle, puff and 
bravura— Peter Hennessy 
at (li& first brass band 
summer school at 
Lancaster, page 4 

Some 30,000 students have 
been attending Open 
University summer 
schools : Robin Mead and 
Judith Grundy report. 


Ihe Resistance 
F. B. Singleton reviews 
three new books on the 
Yugoslav resistance during 
the Second World War. 


Dostoevsky, Furioso, 
Montale and Gladstone 
tire the subjects of reviews 
pages !3 % 15 

Science book?, page 14 ' 


An attack oat he DES 
Eric Robinson questions 
the implications of the 
Government policy on 
colleges: “The DES is 
.drunk with its success”. 


Universities 

Twoecononfistssiiggest ’ 
methods ofencouraging^ 
universities to use money 
there efficiently,: page li 


Dark Ages 

Another instalment o£, 
David toward s vefsions 
of french literat ure and 
history, page6“ 










Scottish failure rate ‘staggeringly 
high 5 at St Andrews, report says 


Vj Sue Kvitl 


i'wM inti* loading English, against 
mil v 3 i»L-r cum u( lIiosl- with iliu 


The di.spi limiii i t*ly high failure r^n^f , s | f *;ck. 
i me aiiimifi Stuiiish srmlc-iiis at Si |-| ltl | 10() jj t . r sav.s ihi 


'Ike imiversiiy and thy Scmindi 
HiliiCiiiinn Department have now 
riHi cc’tl in fin ii lie o a research pi'ujcci 
hi in the relative failure rales among 


Andrew.-, l.[uivwiiiy is chiimuk jsrsive Lijfm-y i me, the imiversiiy .unit nr i- 
roiiL'iTii. The «i utli'ii t ar ad uiiiif ptr- | j<. s seuni i-L-hu-liim to it-ciify the 
formance i-tintniiiu-L- mid i lie siiul- (insiiion in spile i»f student demands, 
mis themselves have published [ ( lK |,j s jhat ilu- university hinnies 
reports highlighting the problem ||, e dedinitiu si on dart Is in Scottish 


The booklet SOV.S that ties pile the n 

laiEnre line, the university aiiihori- srudenis. ••'id jJ' i lll . , . u i. 1 I t In f | ie 
.ies seem reli.eimu m rectify the ffjf, ?J ul .J llC ih<>ds at the 

post i n»n in spite of student demands. 1 ■ J 

!* lh :' yniversity hhinies "^o m'i'versi.v’s student academic 


mid .suggesting solutions. 

The sin denis' views arc in a bock- 


M'hrmis, Inir the .students refute this. 
They sav that (lie uiiiver.sily's 


performance cummiuce has 
arranged to distribute u booklet on 
simlv methods 10 first year students 


me .Wiuuu.' ill. • ...... ~ J ‘i Sillily ineillOIIH IU 11131 JIUI 

Jet named Student Opinions, which courses are orientated towards the an j ■ || iere are proposals fur an 


examines various aspects of acade- 
mic life at St Andrews, and which 


GCK approach of early specialization 
rather than towards the broader- 


draws attention to the university's bused SCE traditions. “ The obvious 
failure rate — the worst of any uni- trend for SCE> sLudenis to fare worse 


versity in Scotland. 


trend for SCE sLudems to fare worse 
ili;m their GCE counterparts leads 
one to the unwelcome conclusion 


lectaluation orientation course. If approved by 
!® broader- ,j ie senate this will he field at the 
.he obvious beginning of the second term and 
i fare worse w ]f| be available to those students 
parts leads identified as being at risk of failing. 


The booklet claims thai one in M , ,,c fa th ? »«»*£«<»"“ Special tutorials for students are 

me nooKict Claims iuai one » ,| ial there is a failure on the univer- u \ r X a A v in nmorpic at Sr Andrews 

iree studenis in the science f.iculty s i, v >« IMlrE , 0 i-esnond to the needs H,re “ rt Y 1,1 progiess at at Anaiews 

its after one vear it describes this c 1- * ■ i ies P° n , n , I ,° fa* .If* to advise on study techniques, and 

its aiici one year, it ucscriirts inis Scottish students ’, says llie Honai-imenrs meheino asked ro nav 

gure as "staggeringly high". ..„ llrtrf aepatimenrs me net ns asaea to pay 

. ...... . - . ■ <■ port. attention to their lead ing methods. 


fiiirs after one year. It describes this f(f - Scottish students", says die 
figure as staggeringly high ". report. 

^P ,,J,rt fa? olso says thai in Hut the imiversiiy denies any 
jn/ 3-74. even lifter examination accusation rj f npatliy. Liisl mruuli a 



ft*. ****&& 

r?s ■■ ^ 


Rut the imiversiiy denies any 
lush l ion of npatliy. Last. mruuli a 


The committee plans to monitor the 
success rates, and is io keen hi close 
enntuct with other Scottish iinircr- 


re-siis, there was a failure rule of special committee, see up hy die contuct with other Scottish iinivcr- 
3fi per cent of first year geography senate lit 1972, published a full re- shies with similar problems, 
stud cuts with Scottish qualifications, port on student ncudeinic perform- The students nt St Andrews sav 


i • ; i ' 
! I • 


stud mils »v ith Scott is It qualifications, port on student ncudeinic perform- The students nt St Andrews say 
This compared with tin failures a nce at St Andrews and called for they have proposed that foundation 
emong students with the equivalent further i n vest tg at ions Into the rela- year courses could help to resolve 
English qualification. Similarly, tionship between entry qualifications the dilemma. But this idea, says 
.jhere was a failure rate of 23 per- and university first year perform- Student Opinions, has been rejected 
tent of stud cuts with Scottish quail- unce. by the university. 


by the university. 


service improves 

by Stephen Cohen 

Bristol Polytechnic’s new, imiki 


His Imperial Highness Prince Miknsa of Japan hnd conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters by Lancaster University at the 
ripening of the thirteenth Congress of the International Association hr 
the History of Religions. Left to right : Prince lUikosa, who is president 
of the Society for Near Eastern Studies in Japnn, Mr Charles F. Carter, 
vice-chancellor of Lancaster University, and Professor Alec Koss, PubHr 
Orator and director of the School of Education, who presented (be 
Prince at the degree ceremony. 


mid university first year perform- Student Opinions, has been rejected I . - # T # _ 

Lower housing Now quicker 
Boycott threatened Saudi Arabia puts education standards ‘may braille bank 

second only to defence hit revenue’ statements 

by Fiances Gibb ure quite largely in the plan, and A lowering of student housing stall- A foster technique for producing 

A block sum of about £9 billion we obviously hope to get as much bards at Liverpool University bank statements m Braille has beta 
lias been allocated to education business as possible. There are lots because of high budding costs may developed by Warwick Umvmhj't 
mid manpower training in Saudi of other Western industrial nations l° s ® valuable conference revenue research unit for the blind. It wa 
Arabia’s new five-year development in the market, such as the United an ^ mean excessive repairs in the originally .devised by Dr John Gill 


hy Frances Gibb 

A block sum of about £9 billion 


Students are also demanding that Government ’expenditure of $143 rinue to look to Britain and that we lt , Ba Y a ***** a further reduction out the country, means blind bank 
the development should nut be until hiliion (about £G8 billion) between will be able to offer facilities attrac- in th . e standards of room size, customers can receive regular auto 


mure hostels are built. 


now and 1980, earmarks $21 billion live to them.” 


The £5m complex of buildings of | of this, about one-seventh, for 


re to them.” materials, furniture and equipment merits in only a few days lonpt 

w . w . „ fc w .»- ao » C i.«., The British rnuuHPs P«1H Frii.m in accommodation will mean than the normal service for.slgbtd 

Cnldharbunr Laiio, seven miles education and manpower training, tional Services (PES1 scheme was lattile in terms of real saving because clients. Braille statement* ban 

nuith-east o fthu city centre, will The amount places education second one way that Britain could meet °L £llls threatened lack of revenue, been Available from some bank* to 

Le opened next month by Lord only to defe.ic«-$23 bUHon-in the Saudi Libia’s needs, he said A capacity study was made of the mnny years but have taken so kffl 
Crowther-Hum, Minister for higher list of priorities. PES, wh Ichis aimed atmakin K un^^ty preem* Iasi U?«r t0 J to produce that the ! informal!* 

education. But Mr Richard Durraiif, Some SOO.bOO foreigners as well a sort of Integrated package K^nSfii U riru%« ware value ]ias been ,imited ; 

h iirimn nff irml tocr o. T*1 ftftn ...111 A -i \ be Heeded if VHNOUS faculties .were iho nm*i tprhn one wit- 


Crnwthei-Hunt, Minister for higher Hst'of priorities. 

education.' But Mr Richard Durranr, Some S00,t)00 foreigners as well 


» d'i4* v . .. vr *? k that a boycott of aU lectures to Implement the five-year plan, one way. they might approach us.” f?,iw° W • 11,6 P rec,ni eve w netic tape supplied by the bw U 
. ^ 5 .V.SJ' ■ • ' and ' tutorials at the new siLe had It is estimated that between now Ha enuthnsDoH imwDvnp it .t.. i fed into a computer nt the univenm 


S rtd tUtbripU at the new site had U is estimated that between now 
een called for. > and 1980 foreign manpower in 

. "'No transport Is going to be pro- Saudi,. Arabia will need to be 
viffed,-. except for a country bus increased by 159 per cent.- 
service Mr Durranc said. ** Tliis It estimated that the number 
is quite ridiculous." of managers will have to increase 

Only one student village with by 97 per cei ^’- P™fessionals by. 50 
room for 2 SO been hnlR «« Far P er cent, technicians and semi-pro- 
Thd buMding of* more vNlogea has fessionnls by 159 per cent, cie^cal 
been DDstnorted until mn» mnnpv workers by 288 per cent and semi- 

Is available. Mr Du r rant said the ' P^t b n erv ^eafn na f 1 

srtsta^gt *«» 


He eniphaslied, however, that if xfi'is showed that approximately fedinto a computer s the iinlverj^ , 
was a case of lame numbers of i«trwi nrrnmma- ? n ^ a special Biaille printer » j 


by 97 per cent, professionals by. 50 hand, they want to institute projects 
per cent, technicians and semi-pro- for developing training centres,* in- 
fessioiinls by 159 per cent, clerical valving consultancy artd Britons 


the vinaget wire built and adequate cerat the , British Council’s Middle ■"The -British Coun'dl is alread 
Shops and * spans Imil provided. - East depaoment, said It was diffl- engaged hi a Elm contract wit 
•. • "We'heili W « mnrfirar'. ?audT fab)* to provide Eng is 


goiug to Saudi Arabia and vice jfj 
versa, this is something that could Hi 
be met by PES.” ' . ^ 

:• The British Coun'dl is' already w( 


; n nd odiw Q accDmmodatlQnbetwMn 

departments, improving the use of Confidentiality is x^hred ® V 
space by alteration of older build- customers names are no , . t. 
ings. ff, however, die university and Information is iden j J l 
did have 15,000 students in the account number only. Lloyds urn | 
-future more than 20,000 people had about 120 request*, forjw * 


would use the campus on most days. 
The university's building pro- 


»»*•»! Ul*\# U L V, 

statements so far. The. bank suppiiq li- 
the Braille statements at'nof®??.- 


(flttle ' lot: • lesf than . dur.' full! EtifawtKl fot*«n miopoww raquhed. ... 

demands,”. , .1 £ .MromvfWn • . W.... 

Mr .MIchael. Pasco e, . the pqlytech-' !*? B W ' , 









,!■ .Mr .Mlctfael. Pasco e, the pq>|ytech-.;r, . 
Bit ihfo^mBrioh >bfficer,' flaid talki l , 
Juid hel ming pn:-«dui Qw . Bristol - 
Omnibus Coiqpatiy for lour years- 
L A sticfdng point was ; , the £j5,000 
Underwiitten guarantee, derqatided, . 
by the con\pany. If ticket TMeiPtt , 
tUd not equal that figure, the pOjy- 
ieclinic, wotUd bp expected to ai set 
the ■ difference. .. : 

- ’‘AVa are trying to obtain authq- ■ 
(rliy,' from Avon wnihty" Council lo : . 
. agree to the terms, of -the guaran-: 
tee";. Mr Pascoe said. w We hope 
fa. get somewhere next weqk. H , 


Ih^uMnd . 
wUn 


, -SCMI-SklLLtD . .11* 

-iatnvKB . • „ , : ‘ .an' 

^CXtPfCM. > . ! Ut 

l —. SALES; lap 

n -skiuio. * . ns 

— TECHNICIANS h SEMI- it] 
r^OfE&S*Ot^AlS ; ■ 


Tate IhuntW attocaiians forth* liua^Mr jil*v 
1976-1980- ^143bn ■■ ■ ;.: 

P lh" S -to • M * IB a 
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Anglian gramme during the last five years cnarge. . 

medical f s highlighted in the report, the G week that 

il Azi? sixth 0 f f t8 hind since 1949, and a b ®7 k - a St d blind 
full account of development gener- reduce ^ ,e ‘L e P.t n ^!f^psSe'ihea 
— « oily during the past 25 yuro Is ! f° p ’ c ,, ®S "««£ ««T» 


.MwuiMilwtHawaiiltti 


w. 


. Locfurera at the polytechnic will 
•■"he paid up to' lStt'.a mile for- thei 
extra journey, to - the new buildings.' 
i.jloitadfldeittic: 'itaffj- wjlj get a 
v vd^tf^C9 : a\WmiCB--rTgS 


l-oPtRAnvfa _ 


f-PfiOriSSWNM*: 


I-Manaoers 


-yn uwit. 


^TWNDfBAlKMIOM 

: J mSSm ' 

nRiracMjr .- « - 

^ICWTU»*t 

TyCOWMUMC»TK)W« 


aEag E aas zssss z sm 
ggj 3 EggK E3S 


giverif Urine C ' C PaSt 25 ^ * direct and speedier acceS « 
Development is now gradually de- 0W11 financial nffnirs. 
dining and no large amount of If there la sufficient demwioi 
buildlog is planned at . the univer- customers other _ ban|cs mayji« 
slty in the next Few years. .The to introduce a similar service, i 
report says the amount of develop- is on aspect of the scheme * . 
raent including, student housing in the unit nt Warwick will uqj" 
the future .wllf depend on the level ing closely too for the re$fzn-u» 
of L hulldlug costs Jn relation to stu- want to discover which 
d6nt grdnts,. vvhicb recently have not hv everyday life are used mpF»^* 


direct and speedier access to P-. 
•adually de- own financial nffoirs. E*; 

amount of If there is sufficient demon n mg | . 
(he univer- customers other ban|cs ttUBWsS. i . 
sars. The to introduce a similar service- f 
of develop- is on aspect of the scheme l,- 
housing m the unit nt Warwick will b ^JJ5L s 
»n the level inH closeiv too for the re#®**" I ■ 


osely too for the rffl^gg 
to discover which ’docutfi®” 


- kept pace jyitfa. inflation. . , 


by the blind. 


Mm* i nww rt nau - 

b«.l«kn . k 
■ IDefiralliKlrftptMkloo 


‘Improve researcher Mixed feelings on 


prose styles ’ 


graduates inP.O. 


OmMU> »T 41 IfMN l Ufa 



Univer, ItlM ought to provide brief **„,• tb]e g radll Me u i- ■ 
courses to help research workers s hinee ah A-level entrant,. 


improve their writing style, accord- 
ing to. a recejrit review of research 
Tn early .'childhood education, pub- 


smiles an A-ievei .iu. 

selection and crtrly Career 
school leaver often has ,e ^Jfs 
conceived Ideas to unlearn 


LUli 1.01 i.H'.Rd | Li.l!l.-j |l ^iC6LI | U | )d 
nyiinH'IrTw 


is. the outcome , pt 

ears research’ sponsored; 
octal Bpience Resqa 
Ond Covers tho nnteced 
' tfelopnienl 
cation bet 



conceivea tueas ro uhmw» - ^ 
k jlshed . W. rUiO' So cia iy Sci ence i Re 4 ffiP read y 
aeordi CounOft' and tlie. National o^Se^MV^ffke^ AP?dioM»® c 
j ; FtfunjMtidn . for Educational Re- Centre, 

■ se 5fi5 hl t \ ■ Writirig in '.the; peparujgj' 

t : . T ha review by Dr Barbara Tizard Education and Science pJ> b *‘S 
: London University Institute Trend i in Edvcqlimt 

of Education, updating kh account points our that In terms oU^,. 
of research first published last year, tion there Is little to choose 


About £700, 


i strut; tion may begin: before 


SihdenfS at ImughbPrqUgh . W.cre 
nresentqd by qua . ^iniop^prior .to 
i when a second , yiucjn r Was 


qre.M 

head 


education 
Fi 


hi 

■1 

hi 

t 

E 


J}. q uQnj fr9m reseer diets about how «... am* r* 

cpmmunkanon between ihem and years -useful work experienc* 

£2 S® ?. ubll , c r 0n , ih ? funding of re^ hhn at 21, compared . to tjSrflR* K 
•nnk might, be. improved. ' ate, he could be in a,.better ^ Pf T E. 
, L . Suggestions intlude';a “research for promotion. <: ■ , /r vr-.Ki Iv 

mterpreter” appoirited to translate He adds that K : 

J researchideas Intaan intelligible two enS-ante are Jn*V^S 

^ r hpT3^;*L' e 5SS? think-tank .» twenties these 
*? - h ® l JP : » eSesa ‘ehert . ■ communicate evened not and oPPO wffiSfcirt L 
their Findings, effectively. 

feaWy Childhood Education: A re- | iave opened, up: to; -wy :T7 
view, and discussion of current re- basis of merit. , - 

SSSS. ■ Brfguh... £3..ts from the Mr Brown s tresses: 

^EEK, . 2 Jennings BulldinEsL 
Vi 


Mr Brown str.esse«;*a^ 
background cpm.-vg*.^ 
list when considcr}0g jpF“ 
prospects.' 
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Scientists say 
power limited 
on decisions 


Manchester to 
advertise 32 


vacant posts 


Most scientists huve very little 
influence over the decisions made 
in their university departments, 
according to a recent study by an 
American sociologist. The decisions 
they were involved in were nearly 
always on what equipment to buy. 

However, this seemed to matter 
less to British scientists than Ameri- 
cans, because British scientists were 
more secure, and led to expect to 
have a weak voice in departmental, 
affairs. 


Dr Jerry Gaston took a sample of 
high energy physicists and 
questioned them about who held 
wer in their departments. He 
jnd that most thought they had 
ho influence over appointments and 
promotions. These were usually 
decided by the head of department. 

But the pattern varied in different 
universities. In London, for instance, 
scientists were the most likely to 
be personally involved, and in the 
redbrick universities least likely. 

Within departments, those scien- 
tists whose professor shared their 
subjcct interest considered that 


they were more involved in decision- 


making. 

lie also found that "scientific 
productivity " and the status given 
to a scientist by his colleagues were 
not related to their involvement in 
departmental decisions nor to their 
satisfaction with their power in the 
department. 

Dr Gaston concluded that 
decision-making was a burden for 
many scientists. They were glad 
to be excused from it. since working 
on committees kept them away from 
their scientific work. 

Autonomy m the research role and 
participation , in departmental 
decision-makuie, by Jerry .Gaston, 
British Journul of Sociology, June, 
1975. 


News in brief 


Poly offers HND in 


More than 30 vacant academic posts 
at Manchester University and four 
senior chairs at Oxford University 
are to be filled. 

Senior officials at both universi- 
ties have emphasized that (lie 
unfreezing of a few jobs gave no 
grounds for optimism. Universities 
were still saddled with stop-go 
planning .and were desperate to 
know if the recurrent grant fur 
1976-77 would allow them any room 
for niuvcment, they said. 

At Manchester, 32 posts are 
shortly to be advertised. Mr. 
Vinccni Knowles, university regis- 
trar, said that its size and its policy 
of redeploying posts that fell 
vacant had left the university suffi- 
cient reserves. 

The posts will be mainly In medi- 
cine where Manchester has heavy 
commitments, including the servic- 
ing of medical graduates from St 
Andrews University. There will also 
be jobs in social studies and econo- 
mics. 

But elsewhere there has been no 
real clumge in the freeze, although 
a few jobs have recently been filled. 

At Oxford, every vacant post is 
reviewed on its merits. Mr Geof- 
fery C as ton, registrar, said that at 
the moment there were advertise- 
ments for chairs in Aoglo-Soxon, 
Sanskrit. Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, and exegesis of Holy 
Scripture. 

Mr Caston added that the picture 
was still gloomy and rliftt tho size 
of the recurrent grunt for next year 
would determine whether or not all 
posts would have to be frozen again. 
• Oxford have made an appointment 
to the professorship of Egyptology 
which has been vacant for a year. 
Mr John Raines, lecturer in Egypt- 
ology at the University of Durham, 
and La.vrork student of -Egyptology 
at Worcester College, Oxford will 
take up (he post in January, 1976. 


materials science 


A course leading to a Higher 
National Diploma In materials 
science i* to be offered at Sunder- 


Opinion split on 
advertising and 
marketing studies 


course In ma terials science In, the 
country. ' ' 

The two-year course has taken five 
years to launch, partly because there 
had been no suitable validating body, 
The joint' committee fQ*- 1 metallurgy 
has now agrged, tq,. validate ..-the 
course.- ••’■*. . V 


Attitudes towards education la.m'at- 
keting and advertising are examined 
in the latest edition of the Bulletin 
of Educational Research, published 


of Educational Research, published 
by Newcastle-upon-Tyne Polytech- 
nic. Mr Jack Slade, head of the pojy- 

tdnlmif'e neonlii^ rlaeSfttl VlaviuatmAltf 


Japanese Visit Keele 


A party of 45 university administra- 
tors from Japan will attend a special 
course at Keele University on how 
.the ' university is administered. 
Their visit is part of a tour of in- 


technic’s graphic design department, 
looks at the part the two subjects 
play in undergraduate business 
courses via a sample of five uni- 
versities, two polytechnics and two 
colleges, each with marketing and 
advertising as part of the curricu- 
lum. 


quiry into university ad ministration 
which will include visits to France, 
West Germany, Canada and- the 
United States. It has been arranged 
by the. private universities union of- 
Japan... ' 


He attempted to find out If the 
universities were primarily concer- 
ned with intellectual study rather 
than vocational ambitions and if 
the public sector colleges allowed 
vocational considerations to pre- 
dominate over intellectual develop- 
ment. . 


Building maintenance 


A. series of, seven, short courses lead- 
ing tq a certificate In the manage- 
ment of building maintenance will 
•start this autumn at. the, Polytechnic 
of Central London. The courses, 
whicluare [designed specifically for 
building maintenance managers may 
be taken individually and, as a series. 
They will last between two and four 
days. - 


His research showed that market- 
ing was felt to be • an important 
aspect of any business course -While 
opinions about advertising, as a sub- 
’■ ,'t were, widely divided. 


Teessicle Polytechnic and , Brad- 
. ford University, two of ' the ' Insti- 
tutions interviewed, felt that adver- 
tising was not a subject in its own 
right at all, while the other col- 
leges admitted advertising was a 
norma] element in such courses, 
with some reservations. ' ’ ’ . 

A request to define the purpose 
of, business studies in dn under- 
grnditate course i provoked indepen- 
dent views ffatti the colleges and 


Warwick arts cenfrfe 


Debate on equality in education has 
become warped, says Dahrendorf 

by David Walker 


LiTt-long cducuLiun 't.id i n luvauinu 
iiiiicss ilie bmiiidc)ii->s hetivcuii wnrk 
and leisure, licl.veeii at lire IiI'l* and 
retirement, were redrawn, Professiir 
Half Dalireudurf, director of the 
Loudon School nf Ken inline-:, suit! 
last week. 

In the third of Pet-.-r Jay's Lou- 
don Weekend Televi non interviews 
with Hinder it thinkers, Profr.wtr 
Dahrendorf talked about solution-; 
to the danger of anarchy, t lie debate 


t ■»- . : 5 •*- 'for/ 
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flexibility in modern society. 

Education was centr.il in tliL-.c- 
disciissinus. Lifelong education was 
a guuratitee that the potential nf 
people was harnessed in a way dint 
offered greater fulfiltuent and 
society greater benefit. 

The debate uhout equahtv had be- 
come warped, however. Instead of 


more educational opportunity being 
offered, equality had come to mean 
being offered tho same suit of 
thing. 

In response to questions from 
Peter Jay, economics editor nf The 
Times, Professor Dull rendu rf elabo- 
rated some of die ideas presented 
in the Rcith Lectures be gave lust 
year for die BRC. Ue suggested 
ways that society hud to be reorga- 
nized to ni’C-scrve the liberty of the 
individual within the modern 
hurcuucratic state. 

Part and parcel of these changes 
was a " redivisioii " of jubour. “ I 
think wc have made nonsense of 
the enormous possibilities that 
exist by having a long period of 
initial education for some, and a 
shorter period for many otiters. 
But in any case, having a period 
of initial education in which there 
is very little involvement in practi- 
cal things ; of then having a period 




M v . ' - A 


Professor Dahrendorf : equality means more of the same. 


period is under determined and 
people are told nothing. 

He advocated a system of vouch- 
ers that could be cashed in return 


for education throughout an Indi- 
vidual's life. He p raised those with 


The trade unions were a target 
for criticism. Professor Dahrendorf 
said that a kind of natiunal council 
could be set up to determine 
-national priorities, say on wuges and 
incomes. An individual’s political 


and indeed, fight for shorter work- 
ing hours, and fight for better 
working conditions to be sure, bui 
for reducing this element- 
On the other hand we hove the 
leisure time period and -while work 
is quite often over -deter mined — 
where people are told too much 
at their work place — the leisure 


inent. 

Experiments in Sweden had 
shown that it was not impossible 
tn run mechanized production 
lines on the basis of a new flexi- 
bility of labour. People would have 
varying responsibilities with a 
greater commitment to the whole 
of the product. 


"organizational rights" ns a mem- 
ber of a trade union or powerful 
interest group. 


He wanted to put forward an 
alternative to a liead-on collision 
between Parliament and tlie "big 
battalions ", the powerful organiza- 
tions of modern society. 


‘European differences hinder 
recognition of degrees’ 


by Frances Gibb 

Tbe major bbstaclcs to mutual 
recognition of degrees and diplomas 
in Europe is mat corresponding 
qualifications often do not exist, 
according to the Council of Europe's 
committee for higher education and 
research. 

In a paper on "equivalence of 
qualifications’' the committee says 
that the organization and content 
of primary, secondary and tertiary 
education in Europe vary greatly 
from country, to country. 71 Anxious 
to maintain existing educational 
and professional levels, national 
authorities and universities are thus 
often reluctant to recognize foreign 
qualifications.” 

A second obstacle is that national 
authorities, universities and private 
employers find it difficult to obtain 
reliable information of the exact 
value of the enormous variety of 
.foreign degrees and diplomas. ; 


been achieved in the medical, pro- 
fession, with pharmacy, engineering 
and arch itectui^ expected to follow. 

The committee commends exist- 
ing bilateral arrangements which 
contain precise commitments,' such 
as those between - Austria and Italy, 
and France and Germany. It warns, 
howdver, against taking rhe lowest 
existing level as a common basis: 


‘We did not rebuff 
Open University on 
student transfers’ 


The Standing Conference on Univer- 
sity 'Entrance emphasized .this weak 
that it' bad not “ rebuffed the 
Open University scheme to . allow 
transfers between -OU students and' 


universities {TBES, August 8, 1975). 
- Although- It had said that it Was 
too early to give aity general guid- 
ance, the standi bg conference was 


The council is currently preparin 
a publication of all existing bilateral 


and unilateral arrangements, it says. 

National legislation would be tne 
easiest way of ' dealing with the 
problem, but because . of the auto- 
nomy of. the universities, govern- 
ment* are not free to settle the 


by “ wo means trying to discourage 
applications from Open University 


matter themselves ; legal steps 
would algo be required from the 
universities. 

On the question of educational 
integration, the committee has been 
promoting European coordination 
on curriculum reform and. develop- 
ment, and some agreement has-been 
reached on desirable levels of attain- 
ment iq ; dentistry , mathematics, 
medicine and pharmacy; Curriculum 
■development was being dlsctisaed 
In ''arcbitectlire,'. engineering,'; bio- 
logy* training of social workers and 
literature. --..i '• • 

. The 'commutes says, that centres 


In addition,;- certain professions 
dl*o require tqelr members to havfe.: 
knowledge 1 of particular.; national 
.la 'Vs and regulation*. In.subh cases. 


_ _ lenient ary examinations L cannol 
easily be abolished. . ' \ 

The problem. cahnot be solved at 
oni stroke, the -committee, says,- It . 
has therefore decided to . concen- 
trate ox admission to undergraduate 


students," Mr A. G. Hearnden, sec- 
retary- of. the SCUE, said this week. 
Schemes for transfer were being 
kept under review. 

A letter to universities from theJ 
standing conference says that uni- 
versities at present fit broadly Into, 
three categories : on admission of 
OU students i ■ [ 

• those which, "haying had no 1 ex- 
perience of 'dealing with appllca- 


penence of . dealing with applica- 
tions from Open. University student* 
had made no provisions : ■ ' '-.v-. 


and postgraduate studies fr^ra one 
country ro. another, leaving aside 
mobility between schools, admission 
to professions Brid ge use of acade- 
mic titles. .. .. ! . ,/ 
AjComblnatiqu- of legal measures, 
growing educational Integration 
And improved information is needed, 
the committee soys. .- Comparability 
is also' more likely to be achieved 
If one kind!., of... degree or jdtploma 
Is. concentrated: an at a -time, it 
suggests. EEC mobility has already. 


giving information on the compara- 
bility and recognition of quallflca- 


• those -.which . had, attempted, tp 
fqrmaii^d con'ditiatia.oE acceptability 
oP. Opep-Uitiverjity. qualifications; 

those --which - treated . such Appli- 
cations. individually on their 1 merits 
or alongside other submissions from 
“ mature ” applicants withoul nor- 
mal school-leaving qualifications. 

. ’ In 'view of the fact chat the 


The meW Arts Centre at Warwick 




Uhl versity . was financed entirely 
front private -subscriptions, includ- 
ing, ari mtonyinous 1 gift of more than 
MuO.OOP : fdr the ; theatre. • . The 


tho importance of providing eduta- 
tidn to degree JcveLi ' / , . 

The London College for die pis- 


THES. ; was"th_erefor0 wrong wheti it 
- Wd ;; last weak that- it had- L been 


tributivs Trades, Newcastle Polytech- 
nic.- Heriot-Watt University , and 
Edinburgh University strongly - sup- 
pqrted rhe vncational purpose, while 
Bradford University and the Uni- 

..J . „L- 


tions have, been set up in Germany. 


the.' Motherlands, Sweden - and 
Britain, :and aro being considered 
by other countries. . - 
To facilitate m obi piy,.,. students 
- wisluug to go abroad should bo 
equipped with documents ori. the 
tests and courses so fgi 1 taken.' It 
says: -. •>' ■ - 

: Tha -council has also launchpd a 
campaign against ' ! degree : mills 
. awarding -bogui .degrees aiid pub- 
lishing a Ji*t of them- ; 


last is by far tho largest category 
the Stauding Qonfpreqce considers 
it too early., to. give .any .general' 
guidoncB on 1 the acceptability, of 

OnMI TlhtbaMtlV Wllinn n-AjIfa . 


guidance' on the ; Acceptability.: i 
Qpen .UhiyewUy course credits?-' 


'• •; 1 r y\ 
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Art gallery Opened 


PNL student housing 


Public thyjted to attend 
undergraduate courses • ; :• 

Seven but, of tlie 10 schools at the 
Univetsity of East Anglia, Bfo'rwich, 
Iwq tp allow members of the public 


.i ifat fadfel titudiesi,. and cpst £1.3iq- 



versitj* of F^l a rich ester Institute of- 
-Science and Teclmnlpgy gave.; it .a 
low rating., • 

Mr Gordon !Mitcbe!l ( Of Newcastle 
PolytecliniC, .said tlie college Was 
"Strrngly in favour ” of emphasiz- 
ing the vocational’purpose. , 


The opAping of n new art gallery at 
.Lancaster Univer/tity fast week 


marked the' establishment of un arts 
complex on the - campus. The Scott 
Gallery, ' built dr a cost of- £30,000, 
will 1 be- 1 used for exhibitions olid, 
conferences. ■■ 


It. hW ! beeti.ipblii.ted; oiit tUqt ‘ 'only 
l.stio, Students ; at tjie ‘Polytechnic 
of North London will need special 
liousing assistance this autumn; not 
; 4,500 as stated in , the article op 
student housing (THES, August 


to : attend, selected undergraduate 
lecture epursea from next term. 
Attendance will- 


tteridance will- be free.:,- 

The iecttirbs. Involved are con- 


cerned with -the biological sciences, 
development., atuilic?, : Europaatl' 
Studies, comparative, literature, fine - 
arts and music,' matlmmatics and- 
physics j' and,, social-- studies. 
















Sociologists 
learn to make 
machines 
do the work 


.WU/j 


1 ih • ;>. 


ml 
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by David Walker 

Srcial Sciences Correspondent 

Uht wliiriiiiB of the crickets on the 
prtcn banks ftt Essex University is 
. being drowned during six weeks of 
ihis summer by die sounds rising 
from iJie type machines r»n the com- 
puter terminals. Another social sci- 
ence data analysis summer school 
Is under way, enlivening the campus 
■with an inter national crowd learn- 
ing how better lu use the machines 
Id aid. their understanding of the 
M'cial world. 

The director of this year's school 
is Dr Ivor Crewe, who runs the 
Social Science Research Council 
survey archive Rt Essex. A king with 
colleagues from the depart nieu ts of 
government and sociology nt Essex 
ns well as memhers of the Euro- 
pom Consortium for Political Re- 
srfirch, which sponsors the school, 
3>r Crewe organized u six week .ses- 
sion uf lectures mid seminars in 
tweas like applied regression onuly- 
tls, multi-level analysis and graph 
it nu lysis. 

Graph analysis could prove a use- 
ful tool for sociologists. Two Dutch 
scholars hove ruccmJy developed 
the technique for looking nt how * 
the- top men in a country interlock. 

About 120 postgraduates, junior 
researchers and government resear- 
chers together with a sprinkling of 
older men who missed the great ex- 
plosion in quantitative techniques 
In . recent years have come to the 
eclinol during July and .August tn 
learn more mathematics, statistics 
'find computing and their applica- 
tions, 

They come from several social 
science areas but it haa largely been 
political science research that aup- 



Peter Hennessy at the first brass band summer school 

The north wind doth blow 


r ■ t ■ ■■ ■ 1 ■ ■iT’i 


prompted a group within the EC PR 
—.the Norwegian Stein Rokkan, 


of more rigorous, logical, less ama- 
teur, less impressionistic ways uf 
studying social phenomena.' 

The singe oF “ data analysis " 
comes after a survey has been made 
to find out opinions, and occupa- 
tions. The Essex summer school is 
thus distinguished from the annual 
survey methods school run directly 
hy the SSRC. It Is not “ official " 
in the sense that only one of the 
participants received an SSRC gram 
fur attending. 

Dr Crewe and his colleagues are 
convinced there is a regular place 
for this kind of additional work 
done in the vacation. U brings iso- 
lated postgraduates together, and 
gives them confidence to face u 
computer centre in their home uni- 
versity previously used only by 
engineers and natural scientists. 

The school is an international 
event. Sponsorship by the ECl’K 
means that each affiliated depart- 
ment of politics cun send two uf its 
students by right; others pay the 
full cost. Germ aus. Dutch, _ Scandi- 
navians and French come in num- 
bers as well as smaller contingents 
from places like Greece, the United 
States of America and the Third 
World. 

The postgraduate students tend 
to come with particular problems 
iliey have encountered, say, in their 
doctorate work. They are looking 
fnr some kind of technique that 
will help them master It. The orga- 
nizers hoped such tools were what 
they would take nway with them. 

Did all this argue for some mathe- 
matical education throughout social 
science courses ?■ Mr PbuI Whiteley, 
a lecturer at the school from King- 
ston Polytechnic — and one of the 
few representatives of further edu- 


vauaiirrrrw ■ nwt, •! 

mathematics diverged so widely it 
was perhaps best to lake up the few 


There is something larger than life 
a (join brass hands, an heroic ele- 
ment that iran*forins listener and 
pluyer alike. 

To describe the sound they ninke 
would take the talents s nt a pro- 
fessional northerner like .1. u. 
Priestley, for die brass band move- 
ment is a singularly English, above 
nil u non hern English phenomenon, 
evocative of mean st reels, racing 
! pigeons and chimney stacks accom- 
panied bv pure brass sounds pour- 
ing forth from grimy Co-op halls. 

The brass band movement, like 
its infinitely less harmonious trade 
union equivalent, has an abundance 


Several of them were assembled last 
week in the unlikely surroundings 
of Lancaster University to officiate 


of the first ever brass band summer 
si'liord. 

Nearly 100 bandsmen and women 
spent tiie week oil the fringe of the 
Lake District extending their 
repertoire and developing the 
mastery of their instruments. -Like 
Association football, Keynesian 
economics, trade unions and similar 
mixed blessings, brass bands are 
a British gift to the rest of the 
world. (Its iournals, die British 
Bandsman and the deliciously named 
British Mouthpiece have an inter- 
national circulation that even lhe 
r/rns might envy.) 

Norwegians, Swedes and Swiss 
were in attendance at Lancaster, 
though sadly there were no Ami- 

C ode a ns, which was surprising as 
rass bands are very much in vogue 
in those distant parts. 

The school wos brought together 
by Brass Band and Related Arts 
Summer School (BRASS) Ltd, a 
trust founded last year to “bring 
brass bands into the open " in the 
words of Dr Denis McCaldin, Lan- 
caster's director of music. BRASS’S 
list of directors makes very, impres- 
sive reading, including as It does 
Sir Charles Groves, Lady Hare- 
wood and the greatest professional 
Yorkshireman of them all, Mr 
Harold Wilson. 

The idea of a brass band sum- 
mer . school was . conceived three 
years ago by Elgar - Howarth, the 
well-known trumpet soloist and 
conductor of the crack Grimethorpe 
Galliety Band,-. . . 

Shortly after his appointment at 
Grimethorpe. Mr Howarth was asked 
by Granada television, who sponsor 
major brass band contests, what if 
anything the brass band world 
needed above all. . " It seemed ro 
me what was Wanted was n6w, 
young, conducting. talent" he said. 
? I’m very . nearly 40. but I was 




Harry Mortimer surrounded by sounding brass. 


regarded ns an infant prodigy when 
1 was appointed ro Grimethorpe.'' 

There were 13 student conductors 
at Lancaster doing “ a spot of 
wagging" in Mr tlowarth’s phrase, 
under the watchful eye of the 
avuncular Sir Charles Groves of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic and the 
genial Roy Newsome of Black Dyke 
Mills. 

“ Conductors must have a natural 
gift”, said Sir Charles, “though 
they can develop their technique 
and ear. It's so much a matter 
of knowing how to get the best 
out of people, which cannot be 
taught, really." But lie made a 
valiant attempt, correcting the 
young conductors in the nicest 
possible way. 

* “ Do it with swagger !“ .he 
exhorted one young man having a 
crack at Gilbert and Sullivan's 
lolanthe. ' ! 

The young musicians waxed lyri- 
cal about their week iif Lancaster ; 
25-year-old Albert Sloan, a Salva- 
tion Army bandmaster from Port 
Glasgow who studied for three 
years, at the Scottish Academy of 


Music, spoke of the delights of 
playing alongside dedicated 
musicians. There were no passen- 
gers at Lancaster, he said. 

Bandsmen often talk of the social 
side of their calling, the preclout 
sense of belonging to a team. “ Even 
if you’re not a very good player, 
there are bits you cUu manage and 
feel important , said Mr Sloan. In- 
deed brass bands are part and parcel 
nf o sense of community tnsi 
endured intact in large tracts ol 
industrial Britain until the planned 
and the sociologists Rot their hands 
on them. 

The crowning event of the week 
was a concert in Lancaster’s Great 
Hall, . . The programme •• Included 
Elgar, Rossini, Holst. Gabrieli and 
Be Is te tit’s magnificent, cornet wlo 
“Napoli”, whose melody, has in- 
spired a thousand vulgar libretwte. 
It was a fitting climax to p seminal 

Under the hatous of Sir Charles 
Groves and the immortal Harry 
Mortimer, tiie 100 bandsmen gave at 
their best— all spillje, puff A* 1 
bravura. 


(-•JTilW: 
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87- lull-: courses, will be £375, aqcoC- . by 1984, full time academic staff tit It notes that regional stair, as , 


Tb I s r year’s schoblwould be offer- 
lop; a diploma* taken over two years, 
perhaps leading onto a mas tor's 
deg red - in . ‘ social • -science ■- data 
analysis.' • 


mic staffing published, last .week. • . at least -100; to . 331, and possibly up 
-This. |s estimating -a spident pqpu- ; to 370; : ... • • ■ . 

;ladon . of i . betyveatir. ,. 60,000;.. and The present stdff/student ratio, 
.65,000. .'-i;',. : counting 5,300 part-time-' staff as 

./At other, ;uni vers] ues the . annual equivalent to one-tenth of full-time 
^pst wr studeiR ranges from £lil60 .staff, of whitih there are 1 470, : is 
dt Bath, td 1 £2*405 'at London (THES , . about 1:63, ■ compared with ‘ about 
JujX 25)\. : 1 -. f . ,, 1:8 at other universities. 

. . I ” ,e ' T- e Pp rt was produced by a, • The., cost of such an Increase In 
joint working party of the Depart- ; staffs based oh the average academic 


mv-uiij OVUM) M**" 7 . : 

" For the purposes of this , C0S , a J? 
exercise, It Is assumed that m e ,jn 
estimates underestimate » 
need ' fqr staff tutors and. 
counsellors hy 20 per 
Apart from the need to 
tiie 87 full courses, one main r«w 
for the proposed Increase in 
mlc stafr was that they had , 
clent time for research. The 


cieni time ror resenrwi. Af orO- 
recommends u readiuStmem , 
ductlvlty: -targets','; wh!cli. 1 * r «.S • 
on the nutpber of .w^kly 
tyork' units ft>taff 






. again but the: . rigour, of. thought and . K 

v. logic .^./iio^v'ed.^v: ■ /;. v . -.,i. :>■ ■ 

v J^ CrcweV dssadatlott Ayith ' the T< 


assessed 


Chelsea, 

*1 


now and-4084. - V' .;•> : 

Annual ^expenditure is estimated 
to Incr&ase from its present film 
to between £24m .mid £28m with a 


bhsiRiven kho i/ThfcT.breakdawn : Of', the j&j)eii'dl\ of between 

■ ^Chbot a boMvlb. too; iq. the, shape of : .turd in thq, steady sstijta'; sUyitFon 1 of i * 60 000 and 65.‘0(>b ° : • e * ween 

a,, airtall.' workihOti : .‘on '.jelbctdral 'l9R4 vdrh - B7 CF«n ?' -Amt' ■ . r.. 


worts uiuts esiHtr niBiiluv*. , 

... It urges more use of outside ^ 
'sqltanfs la prbducln^ course 

the^OU. .should ^ ygrtf 
on this to try to mlproye 
productivity of academic Stan* . 
TMchldg time i* /•I’W'.S 1 mv 
. , per cent' of time avmlabK'. ^f, 
pared ' rvith' 42 per cent Q.Jj^ . 
universities,- the . report dotes. 

la. difficult to- conceive th®L . 

average, research Jr hnk 

the 30 per cent Jevel, ift: 




■ range,. ot-mj 
* , 204 acres 
... u!so the «tr.( 
. who have i 


indent [Costs 

bJSteSTf • S\ : '.TK: ^ these faclu5/r" uu 'V^ ro cna 


courses per- JpB Cl ' 


f; # jninci- for spnip . at Essex, 


one; ..of- the tqujpr Rtitiih centritv jp 

^isL^elda i. 


(which -implies only a Hxed numbet' - On rednhal wnfi- 

qf co'ir?^. not of atudwis), the unii; number about 173’ (Ldl timel the 


inquiry; int.o .the i *»?,:■ a f 
t sMf .tints”. t v'^nt'r^s^di 

Otner recoinmendflD^* 
at‘e to be considered ^ H Ka^ 
and DBS in Qctober f 
ing criteria, for ..fiilkWjf Ijk; 
the regions should 
. related to student^humWf.x.j.lA 
the OGV staff senondmo^K^ 
change scheme should ' iJinkf 
that the ratio of ^ild 

i full-time 

remain, as or other 4 »hV e «^ r 

• 4 :6. .. ; r- ? ■ ’ 


the times higher education supplement 22.8.75 


Don’s diary 


An odd way to 

Monday 

Four hours (there and backl in train 
to Loudon for one hour discussion 
with vlce-c hail cello rial colleagues 
mi problems with Research Council 
funding in the universities. It seems 
grossly inefficient (the journey, I 
mean)' but I get three hours’ work 
and rending done in the train which 
Is certainly more than I would in 
my office. 

Do some simple arithmetic on the 
1957 Willink Report which per- 
suaded the Government of the day 
to cut entry' into medical schools 
by 10 per cent, and wonder for the 
hundredth time why an - intelligent 
chap like Crowther-Hum in lauding 
the virtues of manpower planning 
should give the training of doctors 
and the training of teachers as ex- 
amples; two total disaster areas if 
ever there were. 

Wonder why no social scientist 
has written a comprehensive 
account of why we got both so 
appallingly wrong when one could 
nut find simpler examples to plan. 

Wonder why it is that with each 
new issue of the British Rail time- 
table the trains have got Just a 
little bit slower, f view the intro- 
duction of the Advanced Passenger 
Train with grave disquiet. 

Read (in a review of the latest 
piece of nonsense by the Club of 
Rome) “ 1 have been in the field 
of social simulations for five years 
and I believe as [the authors] do, 
that a counterintuitive result is a 
bad simulation." So there we are, 
folks, gut-feeling Is the prophylactic 
against the bad trip. 

Conclude reluctantly that the 
language in tliis example is not 
quite up to that found by Christo- 
pher Ricks in an American book 
on death — “ those clergymen who 
favoured a 1 meaning-integrative t 
approach (helping the bereaved to 
integrate the death event into a 
cognitively meaningful structure)". 
Rather glad that I am in the field 
of social dissimulation. : 


Tuesday 


A workday with meetings oil all 
sorts of things including one oh 
latest position oil' frozen vacancies. 


now running at 8 ner cent for the 
academic staff. • What a way to 
nut a thriving institution (even 
though we weren't ihcluded in Bpb 
Hunter’s *' centres of excellence •') 1 

Wednesday ./ 

The uni vers ity:Mre. ! pretty well the 
only occasion In > the year When I 
see that my colleagues, of fall kinds, 
have families : always somewhat 
surprising. My own (one-year-old) 
son 1 runs true to form by trying to 
argue the toss with a roundabout, 
which promptly knocks him down : 
a truly confrontatory learning situa- 
tion, you might say. 

Slightly disturbed, lit a paranoid 
kind of way, to be told that one of 
the cockroaches in the cockroach 
races has been named after nie. Is 
this wholly unconnected, I wonder, 
with the fact that the two : profes- 
sors running the races are in the 
medical school?- "• 

Thursday 

London again,- to help, Derman 
ChvittOphersnu - present the vice- 


malce a living 

chancellors' " grucu paper " on post- 

f iraduatv education to the press. His 
nitial expository statement made 
in a masterly fashion, as was his 
baiting and fielding of journalist-s' 
questions. One splendid moment 
when journalist asks him was he 
surprised at a particular recent 
ministerial siuicment. “Yes", he 
says, and that’s nil. “ Always a bit 
disturbing to bo given a direct 
answer to a direct question " the 
Journalist mutters. 

Then to take part in a meeting of 
the whole committee (of vice- 
chancellors) to meet Fred M alley 
und Crowthcr-Iluht. The vice-chan- 
cellors on this occasion present 
extremely well all the essentials of 
the university case and the really 
serious difficulties we now face, 
but one could not honestly say that 
a meeting of minds had taken place. 

All this confirms the belief that 
lias been fairly rudely forced on mo 
in the last year or so that tlio uni- 
versities have a really massive job 
nf public education ro do, at nil 
levels. We aren’t very well suited 
for it und II will take up u lot of 
time, but. it is a job which has to 
be done. Perhaps we should pro- 
duce h tastefully glossy annual 
report. The ad-man cometh and 
the spirit shrinks. 

But perhaps the simple explana- 
tion of the case may not be 
enough. One who was In Prague 
when the Russian tanks moved in 
once told me that the Czechs, who 
had regarded the Russians for 20 
years as their allies and friends, 
believed that it wns all simply a mis- 
understanding, and thnt once ex- 
planations hud taken piece then 
everything would be all right aguin. 
Well, they were wrong ; and I think 
it would be a mistake on the part 
uf academics to underestimate what 
an uphill task we now all face. 

Read in the train for the ump- 
teenth time A. E. Housman’s 1892 
“Introductory Lecture" at Univer- 
sity College London, perhaps the 
best .defence of scholarship ever 
written. What an absolutely marvel- 
lous prose style Housman lias: little 
wonder that Enoch Powell got from 
him one of his better' phases — “ the 
arsenals of divine vengeance 
though Housman was referring to 
the Bodleian while Powell had some- 
thing quite other in mind. 

Such are the times we live in 
that one has to be careful about 
that word scholarship (•' please 
adjust your word before using"). 
I suppose we see not quite at the 
point yet where we have to take 
seriously Johnson’s description of 
the scholar’s fatei 
" Toil, envy, want, the patron sud 
the Jail ", 

Not many of the academics I have 
known have ended up in jail, and 
then it was usually for a crime of 
conscience; but toil and want and 
the patron are still problems, even 
though the Patron has now become 
the People. 


Friday 



' fhc so-called planning r»r doctors' education has ensured a national shortage of them : (lie ul uniting 
of lonelier supply has been a farce.” 

‘Many will be told they can take 
a course provided it is useless’ 


The whole point, nf the James 
inquiry was tn assimilate teacher 
education into higher education 
generally and thereby remove tiie 
special disabilities under which the 
training colleges worked fnr more 
than 100 years. Tn attempting in 
maintain and even increase its de- 
tailed control of teacher education 
in the new siumtiou, the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science is 
betraying the whole exercise. 

Furthermore it is threatening an 
extension of centralism that has 
not u slued of justification in Its 

E ast record. The attempt to limit 
y a quota determined in Loudon 
tnc number of siudeuc teachers in 
every college in the country is 
wrong hi principle as well ns in 
detail. It should be frustrated and 
il should not be difficult ro unite 
universities, local authorities, the 
churches, the teachers and the 
students to this end. 

The DES Is drunk with the suc- 
cess of its policies for the colleges 
of education. Opposition to them 
has generally failed because it lias 
been conservative, misdirected and 
unrealistic. Radical change is neces- 
sary; there must he mergers and 
closures ; student numbers in 
teacher education courses must de-. 
clma.. Only If. we accept all this 
are we In a position to be effec- 
lively critical of present policies 
and only then can we check the 
abuses of DES power that are' now 
assuming the proportions or a major 
scandal. 

The Secretary of State has espe- 
cially strong powers in teacher edu- 
cation because Parliament considers 
it necessary to have strong central 
powers to ensure an adequate 

national sunnlv nf <rhnnl 


IF the Secretary of State attempts 
to use these powers for other pur- 
poses he Is abusing them. 

At the present time he is 
attempting to use them as an instru- 
ment of general higher education 
policy. He ought not to do it and 
if he persists in trying he will find 
himself in deep water. 

There is a case for gearing higher 




• £1 ? 






education policy to a policy for en 
surlng a supply of highly skillet 
man and woman- power. The great 


Catch , tip with the week's work so 
that I snail be in reasonably good' 
shape to get back dn thd treadmill 1 
next week. Finish dealing with the 
68 letters that have come in (his 
week, .mercifully fewer air this -time 
of year. 



Saturday 


Out' to cottage in the Black Mouu- 
talns and, as I watcli a kestrel work- 


ITT ^giT I I ' H-Tu'J-zJi t^BCTTi 


learn: Anything from him ?), reflect 
tliBL that was the week. Typical? 
Well, not quite because there were 
no form pi university meetings since 
we are in " vacation ". Constructive ? 
On balance, yes is tho slightly dazed 
answer. Some problems solved for 
aonie people, some created , for 
Others. Sonic small steps taken . In 
preventing a number of dangers 
which have begun ti» appear on the 
universities' horizon, and some Con- 
structive moves' on the research 
front. 

; But it’s an odd .way to earn ft 
iivitv*. 


Alec Mernson 


est single fault of the Robbins 
report was its casual dismissal of 
this case, coupled curiously with a 
tacit acceptance of it in certain 
fields .’.those iq which it was already 
established, notably medical and 
teacher education.. 

The Robbins doctrine, still the 
basis of national policy, was to pro- 
vide higher education for those able, 
to profit from it, regardless of sub- 
sequent employment prospects. 
While ostensibly' maintaining this 
policy the DES Is steadily extending 
the vocational fields iu which it 
attempts tn Jimlt . student numbers 
by. quota -based on manpower: 
Ueqiand. The - bustard policy that 
lids, implies h&$ a consequence tliut 

m(i$t now be made' explicit; 

When the DES adds up its esti- 
mates- df tiie need for places, hased 
on identifiable . manpower neqds, it 
arrives at a total considerably less 
than the number of places based on 
tile' othor concept, that of student 
demand for' places. ' The Ultimate 
.consequence -of jrhls Is that, [[after, 
tkfe prescription of a limited number 
ot . places '.With , clear vocational 
objective!), the' remain ilig 9tUderiis 

wjjl- be 1 told , that, they carf jhhve a 
higher education on (he condition- 
that it - is not directed io a • voca- 
tional end.-. 

To pht it more starkly, many stu- 
dents will ba told thar they can 
rake u- course provided it is useless 


of a govern m mu claiming to nttach 
great importance to vocational plan- 
ning in higher education while in- 
sisting on the deliberate expansion 
of non-vocutlunal and even ami-voca- 
tional courses. This Is not mere 
speculation. It is happening and is 
growing. 

For years past many would-be 
medical students have been taking, 
as a second best, degree courses fn 
biological subjects with no clear 
vocational objective and often little 
vocational relevance. Buth Mr St 
John Sieves and Lord Crowther- 
Hunt have specifically and generally 
deplored' the idea of a large expan- 
sion of liberal arts education while 
the policies for which they were 
responsible implied such an expan- 
sion. It is now well under way* in 
the colleges of education and, to a 
lesser extent, In the polytechnics. 

It is not generally, realised that 
whereas ministerial statements on, 
this usually imply a desire that col-. 

Ipppr nf i trufiAn clinulf! i4!vpreifi> 


Into fields of vocational education 
other than teaching, the inspector- 
ate and the DES are effectively . 
insisting on diversifying mainly 
into libera) arts on the grounds 
that there is no need' for new voca- 
tional courses. 

This September for the first time 
a large number of students will 
enrol for the Diploma in Higher 
Education courses. Most of them 
will want to proceed to graduate ill 
1978 and m(i<<t of them will want 
degrees that give reasonable em- 
ployment • prospects. 

Many of them in the summer of 
1977 will be interested ih proceed- 
ing -to take degrees lu educatiori, 

- social work, administration bv busi*,' 
ness but they will be told that they 
can take .& degree only, in /liberal 
' art*. . • . ■ : 

X|iiA 1 $ ' a , scandal. If' is- not the 
responsibility of the universities, 
the college or the local authorities. 
It rests firmly ’ with the DES hnd . 
in acolytes lu the inspectorate. The 
-relevant papers are the unpublished 
minutes . of secret meetings of thu 
: inspectorate tiiqt arc filed iu Eliza- 
-both House. 

I believe , the Ombudsman or p 
..parliamentary committee: will 

eventually cal] for . them, for such 
is the ohdurucy of the depdrtmeut 
oil this question that nothing 'leas- 
.-‘wlli shift it. . Would that The 
Stnuluti Times 'Would find 'such an 
: : issue worthy qf froqt-paue ■treat- 
ment In place of the adulter Ids- of 
/the B foam sbtiry sef. ..!•„■ ■;.;'. . . . 

The weakness. of the DEH. position 
; would ; be . clear ■ ;if > fclife.' ;. Veil • . bf. 

secrecy were lifted <if duly hecftiifld 
. ,i ts atiomptK : to relate - edfi cat H>ii af 
■'Provision, to* manpower ‘ ue^d ore 
.based ’ oj» the mb&t ■ primitive 
'-methods, .. . ' ■ 

The clearest public evidence af 
this lies in the failures of the past, 

: The .m-culled planning of the educu- 


eusured u . national slmrtiiKu 
doctors. The planning uf teuciiar 
supply since rnc war Ims been u 
farce ; tiie depur mient Ims without 
exception always been wrung, 
a limit numbers und nlmut curricu- 
lum. 

There Is tut available evidcnca 
tliut Lhe people who make the 
effective decisions ubiiut cnuiset 
arc competent to m.iku ilium but 
there is uutcli contrary evidenca 
coupled with a long track record 
of wrung decision und uncuvinbhs 
achievement. 

Their basic failure is a misunder- 
standing af the role uf Koverniiient 
and administration, which is tint 
to make detailed Inrul ducisluns 
but to establish policies and incen- 
tives which cuntnimid respect. 

The simplest thing the dupai ctiivnt 
can now do to establish respect is 
to stop telling colleges what they 
cannot do and to start telling them 
wlmt they can do ; and even more 
important to tell them for what 

f iusitive odious they will get sumu 
lelp and some encouragement. 

Two other tilings would help: an 
indication that quality of ucltieva- 
ment would earn some recognition 
and Mime assurance tlial decisions 
given by the department would, be 
consistent with the public state- 
ments of niinisiera. 

The resolution of the diltmiom 
posed by the concepts of student 
demand and manpower demand was. 
provided by James. It was tiie idea 
that if vocational education werh 
Jess blinkered and more ceneric tbs 
problem ‘ would be greatly reduced - 
and . there would be positive voca- 
tional benefits ; if the education ol 

fnaohn r<c iupr/i ualM sc n DPiisi >"if* A rill 


catiou for oilier types of employ- 
ment and if other forms of higher 
education had a higher generic voca- 
tional value the problem would bz 
less critical. 

If wa conceive of the education 
of teachers, doctors, social workers, 
administrators and engineers in a 
narrow technical way, that is, closely 
limited by existing practice anti pre- 
judices in the professions.^ we have 
two problems. W6 inhibit’ profe>-' 
sional flexibility and adaptability) 
and we have to gear, supply closely 
- to professional demand. 

A, doctor or teacher tuo narrowly 
trained is. a blinks fed specialist and 
is fit -to .do no other job* .;lf>.we 






dianaq the ourriculinh to^remdv?' 
the blinkers .we nor onijr. produce. 


conceivably,' ;.b,«uer- doctors -.and 
teachers, bfcttei! able ti> relate; (heir 
wot'k to the. rest nf the contnl unity ; 
we also produce people better able 
to aidaiH thatnselves to other jobs. 
Then the. possible oversuppiy. of 
doctors mid teachers is less prob- 
lematic. 

1 would go -further. -.If ive. iuat 
the education of * doctors, .'and 
teachers right, in this seps'e: they- 
would be ■ ntnre . valuable In Voti'wr 
work than liberal arts-- gradual eg. ■ 

• The educpiioii ' lobby 'haft 
Opposed tha Goverumeot’a policy uu 
teqeher education . places bn - tint 
wrong grounds; !c. has been, urn, 


: ha Ho) la I disaster to liaVo tqp;.iiiiiiiy 
Qualified teachers in 1985 Or I99|f. 

On tlits cniiiiai'Y, if their, cdiicd 
lion is welj planned i.riiey colihl ha 
a .mqcb greater asset to Indqstiy, 
conimerce ' wid*. the ■ public .g^vdiieft 
.titan ihariy- oF-the purfely aoddetiui: 
add -liberal urts graduates tliit 1 titq 
department is' cunstraiuiHa-. uif , lit 











Patronage or policy in staffing? 


David Coward puts together a new version of French 
literature and history in the Middle Ages 


ih! i 
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Dcpiirmicms of exiru-imirHl studies 
run nut fulfil rheir primary function 
— that of taking the university to the 
pi-tiplc- — withcmi the c nope nil inn of 
ihc staff of intu-rmil departments. 
KMni-inui'ai programmes are 

I ilanned mi the tib.su nipt ion that at 
east some in ten ml cm licit goes will 
he willing in participate as tutors. 

Yet as the demand for university 
ittlit It education grows there is no 
furm.il mechanism to ensure a simi- 
lar growth in the iiiimher of part- 
time university stuff willing to 
under lake this work. In conse- 
quence a large percentage of extra- 
nut nil classes are undertake n hy 
non-university pint-time tutors. 

The an mini report, of Liverpool 
University Institute of Extension 
Studies reveals dial of the 377 
courses offered in 1 1 >7.L- 74, 115 were 
iiiideriuken hy die full-time extra- 
iiiiiral staff. 1-12 hy iion-uiiivcrsiiy 
p.irt-iiine .staff and only 09 hy mem- 
bers of internal depart merits. 

The i-QllipJu'llcill of full-time aca- 
demic staff at t lie university 
.■mounts to Mime !)(IU. Thu contribu- 
tion hy interim! deportments to the 
■staffing of ■•Mrii-uiurul courses is. 
therefore, less ihun 9 per cent. 
Liverpool Is fun u tune in having a 
(urge extru-nwruj de purl men t. In 
universities with small de pur tme nts 
niu[ cijunlly large programmes the 

I iositioii may he even mure worry- 
hr 

Given the sit nut Ion in which the 
Imrdoit uf t fuelling extra- lit lira I 
classes is being increasingly curried 
Ity non- university pun-time staff 
there Is clearly a danger iluit this 
work will lose some of its. unique 
character If this trend continues. 

A university lecturer enjoys many 
advantages over the typical no li- 
mit varsity pan-timer, working in « 
context of research mid experiment. 

. it is easier for him to koep up with 
hi* subject, especially If, like 
astronomy, or psychology, “ keeping 
up" becomes that much more diffi- 
cult the more one is separated 
from ii university context. 

Of equal if not greater impor- 
tance — as far os the benefit to 
adult students is concerned — is 
that Uio university lecturer is in 
. a position to harness for the das* 

, the resources of tho university in 
■■a way quite impossible for the 
average part-timer. 

While i recognising the desirability 
of involving more members uf ' 
internal departments in extra-mural 
work, tho problem for chose charged 
with carrying this out is that they 
have very few levers ro pull. The 
professional relations between 
internal and extra-mural depart- 
ments aro generally so casual and 
Informal that t|ic* extra-mural 
. department has no guarantee from 
' orte term to the next of the n uni her 
of internal colleagues available to . 
participate in programmes. 

. There are no Icgql nr even strong - 
moral. constraints on internal smFP 
: to Offer anly sort of contribution to 
■’ extra-mural studies. The problem 
. of, recruitment is therefore pile of • 

‘ the , most .; difficult that ; the extra- 
: ■ mbral arg&nlifer hii til face. ‘ 

The. problem Is compounded bv a 
.' moral'., a spectre idottt. dlscussed— 

• which the -.conscientious on both 
•' sides find Unsatisfactory. Tar regard- : 
■■ less gf the angle from which . one-;. 
• views the working. -retatiqayhlpt)*- - 
• .tween ipterhai and exita-mural ! 
-■ .'depBctmehfa, the present recruiting '■ 
■j procedure ;amopnts to a rather etude : 

. patronage] situation ip which some. 1 ' 
mamhors.^of infornal. department*' 
are " favoured "while other equally- 
talented 1 rttetnbera J of the same 
:■ debartmeat aVe tarisitifentty Ignored. , 
Universities, arc ..htrvebs. for all 
■ -l.shtte, pf. patronage, 1 bufc ibe danger 
with; toe 'kind . exerciied by extra- 
.- mural deiiartmciits Is that k J Cep in-, 
aimnusty damage the fxtrannal rein- 
.tinus, between' colleague** 

>■ v,'.- 


Tom Costello discusses the 
problem of finding stuff for 
extra-mural studies in 
universities 

Tutors who prove successful with 
extra-mural .students tend to be 
rope need ly invited lo undertake 
classes cither because of their 
success, ur simply mu of sheer habit 
dr convenience. Newer nr “ un- 
favoured " members of stuff may 
feel that a closed-shop situation pre- 
vails and consequently become dis- 
couraged from involving themselves 
In extru-imii'iil activities. 

If the iiumbeis of imenial stuff 
reunited to e\ t m-iii uru I work is to 
improve, lit on solving the problem 
raised by pturumige may suggest 
one wny of doing this. Knell depart - 
nieni si timid designate a member nf 
staff in iiuisc with Fite ilopunnu'iii 
uf exira-niurul studies. 

The very existence of such a rule 
might generate u dialogue about 
the nature of uxtru-imirai work 
which could lead to u new and mure 
vital interest on the pari nf internal 
colleagues. From the viewpoint nf 
internal departments the link-num 
could ensure thut fairness prevailed 
Mild thut no one wax either too 
burdened with extra-mural res- 
ponsibility nr unjustly overlooked. 

More importantly in accepting the 
notion that u more formal relation- 
ship should exist between internal 
and extra-mural ilepurtm onto, the 
former might also begin to accept 
soma responsibility as a department 
for providing extra-mural opportuni- 
ties and controlling the quality of 
extra-mural teaching. 

A more radical solution to the 
problem of staffing extra-mural 
courses would be to include in the 
contracts of all university lecturers' 
a clause raquiring-thum to offer up 
to 20 lectures a year to the general 
public, "if required by the director 
nf extra-mural studies and agreed by 
tbe bead of department ”. 

It would be understood that over 
a five-year period each internal 
department should make for offer) 
a contribution to exLra-imirnl studies 
which could be . detailed (n the 
annual report published by the uni- 
versity Senate. 

Obligatory service runs uguimt 
the grain of the voluntary ethos nf 
Eugllsli nduh education. Yet the 
very fact thm one suggests it Lx an 
iudi cation of the seriousness of the 
plight in which some extra-mural 
depurt mants find themselves. 

In having to tnako use of .sn many 
non-university purt- timers to* staff 
even popular subject areas xuph as 
English, history and . philosophy, 
there is u danger that university 
standards will be eroded' und the 
public offered something which is 
distinctly different froth university 
adult. OUucarlah: ; ■ ' 

The effect of this on the public - 
'evaluation's of universities as a 
Whole U bound to ;be deleterious -If 
students flhd themselves con- ' 
.slstently In .the ..company of, tutors . 
whose contact with, the sponsoring 1 ‘ 
university is ■ only t . tilghtly; less 
tenuous than their own. th&V will 
U\tiniatoly ; feeLa; sense of ; academic ^ 
betrhyai. .* - ,/:• ,■ 

M^allyeufoixed eis hat a-, 
desirable solution, /but when we 
. recognize (hat evin today ! there 
exist targe, and important universi- 
ties, such as Lancaster and Reading, 
which do very Uttle for the general 

K ubjlc at the extra-mural level, one 
egins , to see how 1 easy . it w to 
remain inactive in relation' to non- 
•yodubonal adult Education.- 
.■ ThB advauiage pf contractual com- 
ml t men I (apart Eroin ehtarjug that a- 
.Mghor , proportion ; of Internal icc- 
rturoya involved extra- 


mural work) would be to pm an end 
to die patronage situation. 

This would ouly come about how- 
ever, if the problem of remunera- 
tion could be solved. University 
internal staff are normally paid our 
of University Grants Committee 
funds, whereas the fees they receive 
for cxira-inurul work derive from 
die Department of Education and 
Science. 

It appears reasonable to pay 
interim! lecturers u DES fee for 
extra-mural work if they are already 
fully discharging their UGC obliga- 
tions. Equally it is reasonable to 
expect full-time extru-mural staff to 
do some internal teaching If part 
uf their salary derives From the 
UGC. 

This dual system ut funding sug- 
gests how the staffing of extra- 
mural courses could he placed on a 
firmer footing without the necessity 
to resort to contractual obligation 
in general. U merely requires the 
modification uf current funding 
practice so tiint both internal and 
uxira-mural lecturers are pluced in 
;i comparable relation to the nvo 
main sources of income. 

The DES should agree to pay mi 
element of off university academic 
salaries, thus ensuring thut ail 
lecturers were funded to do some 
DES work lie lion- vocational adult 
education). This scheme need not 
be an automatic and blanket one. It 
could operate on on opt-in or ont- 
out basis, Unis preserving the 
voluntary element. 

Lecturers < utild elect to opt for 
the DES increment and commit 
rhemsolves to, say, a three-year 
pefiod during which they would -be 
expected to do a certain amount of 
extra-mural reaching. Alternatively 
they could opt-out aud have their 
name removed from the panel of 
purt-riine lecturers. 

Should tbe number of options 
exceed the needs of the extra-mural 
department, then Internal depart- 
ments themselves could make use 
of these by engaging In varieties of 
adult or continuing education as 
suggested by the recent joint work- 
ing party of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals and the 
University Council for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

The opt-in choice would come to 
represent an opon declaration by 
university lecturers nf a desire to 
engage in contexts of university 
education other than the standard 
three-year degree. 

It would give a tremendous boost 
i« university adulL education by 
making every department and every 
lecturer conscious of a responsibility 
to a wider public than tboso enjoy- 
ing the. benefits of a mandatory 
gram. Such a system of funding 
would continue to ensure that uni- 
versity adult education grew out of 
the - 'enthusiasm of individual 
teachers. 

Unlike the present system, how- 
over, it wottld also ensure .that every 
university could make a contribu- 
tion to adult education so that die 
idea of o university without an 
extra-mural' title would quickly 
become an anachronism— .if not ait 
impossibility. . 

The' need Id involve more inter- 
nal staff... in the-. [work, of '.extra- 
mural education is an urgent one. 
If we caimOt expect changes. !□' ton- 
tracts or funding to . occur Overnight 
.thore. is. still another tyqy Open to 
universities to encourage wider 


Dark ages, 

pillages, 

sausages 

and all that 

Originally nut many people lived in 
France. This wus soon changed us 
a result uf Caesar’s Phallic Wars. 
Julius personally made eyes m all 
the ladies ("mum uiinkit) after cap- 
turing nearly everybody in one foul 
swipe. In fact, the population was 
so small that he was uhle to divide 
it up in ires omnibus mul ferried 
everyone from one place to tuiurhcr. 

This policy of luisse ■ ferry was 
entirely successful, though the war 
soon developed into u slogan match. 
Caesar, dressed as usual in a white, 
flowing frock tor toupee) inspired 
his men to clum SPQ1< ("Seize 
Poofs, Queers and Reds The 
rebels responded briefly with RSVP 
(“ Romans Shan't Vanquish 
Ph ranee ,! j. and then Rallied, 
Scattered, Vanished and Pitied. 

Of course, France has alwuys 
been where it is now. However, in 
olden days, It was called something 
different just like everywhere else. 
It was named Gaul by the Romans 
who divided it into three parts, viz 
the tongue tt’oeil and the liuteue 
de Jue. 

France proper begun when the 
Romans went home to undergo the 
collapse of the Roman Empire. It 
was os well reailv that they went 
when they did. for as it is the 
Vulgar Latin they spoke has left 
an indelible mark on French 
literature which is well known for 
Ms fondness for naughty stories 
such as Madame Ovary, Buwdyloire, 
Thdighs. and CliAnTer’s Jam bes 
(not to be confused with Marivaux’s 
Legs). 

For many centuries, there was 
«o literature — or anything else for 
that matter. French literature 
begins wuh the Cimtildne de Sainte 
Rulalie, koine times known as the 
UUuJae de Sainte Hdldne. As the 
title indicates, this was - concerned 
with religion, an entirely appro- 
priate start for a nation so re- 
nowned For being Catholic., 

Subsequently there was no 'litera- 
ture again. 

However, they had stopped being 
called Frank and were now ufl 
culled Norman instead, save for 
William the Conjurer, the uuthor 
Ln Vie de Saint Ldgerdcinain. 

r h e next landmark of French 
literature is the celebrated Chanson 
ue Roland . Rolnud was u trouba- 
dour famous for singing snugs, und 


ringiiishablu ft om young men 0B i. 
b.v the fact thut the former fi 
wimples and the latter had pimp * 
French literature was IncreSJ 
written in u sort of French f c X 
■* roman ’), u tiring business S 

lmed many a “ th ‘ ,rs quite «n5 

Although it is too early t0 SPm l 
yet of the appearance of the 
hommu tie leu, as, i ve m s _ J 
of o mail dominated society, iw 
refreshing therefore ro find a woman 
writer ut thus period. The Lies c! 
Marie de France are of course quite 
jJJJ*™ Inn they are nice none the- 

After a while, however, the French 
wearied und discovered that thev 
had run mu nf things to write about 
Su they heat me 1 uteres tod in Arthur 
the ownei nf u dioeoJute factory in 
Devonshire (England) aud purihmi. 
cal King of Niissex. 

King Arthur always ate his choco- 
late tu a round table so that no cm 
would uppear to be toiler than any 
one else. Although very short hint 
self, he was extremely athletic, once 
winning a prize for pulling a sword 
(called “ Expurgotor ") out of \ . 
stone where it had bean carelossh 
left. 

Very few Frenchmen bothered to 
read these stories since they were 
written in appolling French and 
were full of bod spelling. They 
also found difficulty with the syn- 
tax, a tax paid by those wishing ie 
do sinful things and read sinful 
books: those paying the first could - 
rarely also afford the second. 

There was some drama, but ante 
it wa« all extremely moral, 
extremely immoral or thoroughly 
mysterious, we simply refuse to 
speak of It. Hut poetry throve 
(thriv ?). Some was pure and some , 
wok not so pure. 

An example oF pure poetry it 
provided by the Chatisoh,de toUt 
This was sung hy minstrels to ladlei . 
sewn up in canvas bags by their - 
lordly husbands before tbe afore- 
said husbands went off ta the • 
Crusades. 



. w . III1U 

one Ming in particular. • He also 
played on uld French irmiipet 
called an elephant but on one ern- 


ptaff involvement. 
• .Thie ls to offe 



'.This 'is- 'tor offer i forma! . recogni- 
tion of the; yalue of extra-mural 
woflt % making such involvement 
one of the criteria to be taken into 
account in consideration* for per- 
ranrjency of tbnure, passing the 
efficiency bar. or. promotion. ' , 

. Tom Costello is a lactyrer in literd- 
ft™ . JntJ' torgomVuj? lectw'cr for 


Ww JCheshire, Uniyvrgitu of Liver- 
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cial occasion failed to ploy it loud 
enough. 

The royul ear was travelling com 
lortabiy in an army von. ut the time 
some milos to, the north of Rnnce- 
valles. Roland - had carelessly 
fallen Jiuo this valley entirely rilled 
wl . I?ren ch , brtinybl es and • was 

not feohng'atialj well. "Moult est. 
Rolapd sic (sic).*' . 
k j j V'lpded . hf* elephant :,but 
-nnaea .tne wind' which 'lie. winded 
wended Westwards. Oliver, o fr end 
with iWhojflr Roland enjoyed a relu- 
tionsnip we need hot explore' here, 

?1 S S L allon Jhesei bushes' 
and died there Mnili him. 

, '1* ,S . B fi " e story, Chough rather 
. n 5' According to one version, the 

bS B m!o^ n i d r e ^ an ele P Iia "t 

0f TtU'Mip (root of 
the. eviMoift), mode the^gejta. 

r?' oy T j!i a t 

I; Thg ■ chuncl), played, a dominant.' 

■Ss SJj+S£ srt u iety of; rt,B .^o\e 
. ottcoura Kod • various- 
Hf, ( ' ^-^"rehitocturd, such ' as 
, toothache. Ckthedi'als 
Sod gupibbUs bn the outSide^ahd 

hands S o?' tliek • 
pft . Sunday add . 

, C0r- 

^2 U A S i‘ th ® story . ; of 
,HelO)se and. Aberrant suggests 1 (i ' 

- nH n lh 1 P^j 11 ' P^pwd .to-be 

?p C MiL n ■ y eUtluch, y raoral ; 

V ?Mithermore,;-tIie due de Bbrrv 

7n P JiIf erS Rich ^ VJl0l es antJ dressed 
In what, was considered a rathe? 

i style : he and bis chums ■ 

■fiS Lothario), 
were, . for , this ••' reason mllorl i 
“ Pdificuri - Ybbm' M.'.H! ™ ... 


Another gcstc/du/roi 

There wure other kinds of JP«fa. 
much uf it written by ClwW 
d’Orluuus (uugllcu Ghnrlos- ot l°J 
from | Oilmans) who once died « 
thirst near a fountuin. But the f®* 
celebrated of all wus F. Vjljon-wf 
wits quite ns viliouous as Ins nBIW 
suggests. , '• . 

Tn real life tie, oven “P a .‘; , 1 lr f: 
being u poor), he wus rernbhM* 
reliable und is possibly the 
the famous French Cads. R® '7 ■ 
typical product of the medwvarw* 
vcralty being clever but unempR- 

: If’ further proof uf Ills 
nature is required, suffice i *t 
that F. Villon wus keenly 
lu Scottish tree dancing : 

Cnlled Danse McArbre), '• • . 

The. Middle Ages produced 
celebrated personages — 
whom we remember, in 0 . r .7„ ni 4 
height. Huge Capet, Carolus 
Ho vis and Pepin the Shprt . 
were, all,- -Incidemally, P n n i#- 
buried in . a fleur de .«<*■ ° r "S .« 
bed). But the most famdus (» 
,was. la poubelle d’Orldaiu. .7 
1 Joan - of Hark listened 
though many ; said opeqly. 
was virgin ' on the 
However, after a day apert 
lug herrings; ; the- 'Jdrig 


(0 be .called; inspired |he FrWjj- 
a.' glorious feet bf.- arms' 3 
actually, beat us: , ”. v . V - - ;< 

: Most people t v)ere by now . 
^Ick'of the Middle 
gone on for 'for -V 

Agreed; thdt, fL: was 


-middle: to cud 1 add. 
nliig of the end • . 

dawn was -.:blo%vfng,' P te v T,VSi 
glooni of the Dark ■■AgeacJ* 
.impact of -a decodipOsipe 
a cellar. febrilc, si^eiyy ano . 

The Middle Ages, ■ 
medieval stud ies nould' g - | 

The author is a fecttirer /in . £ ,f,lv 
cm lure at Lvejlf i VH 






Open University summer schools are 
in operation, bringing a week's full 

D lime study lo 
30,000 students. 

■1 r— 1 kfc. )■] right, and Judith 
Grundy give the 
views of student 
and observer 

Beginners, please 

Keele University is running typi the 
foundation courses — In arts and social 
sciences. This makes it unrepresentative of 
summer schools us It has no second or third 
your courses and most of the students, there- 
fore, ore “ freshers ”. 

In previous years the social studies founda- 
tion course has been organized on a one- 
subjeci-R-day basis, that Is, one day on psycho- 
logy, one on statistics, and so 011. This year 
the course, “ Making Sense of Society ”, has 
been arranged into three modules, each lust- 
ing two days, “ each an biterdiscIpHriary 
exploration of a particular facet of society ". 

Module 1 is concerned with “Housing 
Problems aud Policies" and concentrates an 
the housing situation In Stoke-on-Trent ni 
the locnl level to enable students to put 
It into the national context. 

One student said that, interesting though 
It all was, " we had a Marxist leading our 
housing group — which nearly led us all ro 
give nationalization us tho answer lo the 
problem ”. 

The second module was on " Women in 
Society " and, as wus to be expected, aroused 
the most lively discussion. One male studeni 
passed judgment on the module before it 
even bct;an as "a sheer abortive waste of 
time;. this does not relate to anything we’ve 
been doing .in the last six montihs 
A very active session, with all students 
vying to speak, was op " Images of Women ”, 
in which groups of seven or eight students 
evaluated for stereotyping magazine adver- 
tisements for women, presenting role-models 
of both men and women, and. analysing the 
dominant qualities of die actors portrayed. 
Women wore much more critical titan men. 
finding much more to analyse, and to resent, 
in the advertisements. 

Tiie final session, , a .. summing up of tho 
work done In the module, Including a dls* 
cusslon on God’s sex. In which a minister, 
when challenged by somoone claiming that 
the writer of Genesis portrayed God as a 
male, nutted back -in a doep : fc-om-the-valIey> 
Welsh voice "No! Ha is not I ”, 

All the married men In tills group, without 
exception, nvorred that their wives were very 
happy; to remain at hoote and u6t go nut tu 
work.. 

... - The leader of our group had a much easier 
time than one of his colleagues who had 
to contend with a Roman Catholic priest 
wjio, after managing to restrain himself for 
two hours, eventually could bear it no longer 
and treated the class to a lecture on the 
proper function nf woman as handmaiden tu 
man whose primary reason for being was tu 
procreate. 

• The final module was a "Simulation of on 
international situation ” much like die game 
Diplomacy. A crisis game about power, each 
student was, assigned the role of one states- 
man; involved in the • • Bosnian crisis of 
October. 1B08. to March, 1909. • • 

.. The student : wns not- to try to be the 
statesman. .but himself within, that position. 
Like Diplomacy, many students found that 
.this particular exercise . dragged at first but 
become much more enjoyable the longer it 
. went on. ■ • 

At first U is rather daunting trying to 
: speak to Open- University students— their 
conversations are lavishly sprinkled with 
letters, CMAs and TMAa (computer and- 
tutor marked -assignments) And numbers, 
Dims, AlOOs and M303s (course. Indicators).. 
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Some aspects of life during summer school at York University 


Phntcgrapli by Robin Up HU 


Robin, a physiotherapist from London, said 
she could not be sure of the educational 
value of the summer school, but slic felt that 
psychologically it was uf enurmous value. 

Douglas, a quality control Inspector from 
Aberdeen, was not doing the course to help 
him u hettur job. lie treated it as a 
challenge, particularly since oil his wifo’s 
relatives held degrees, flc was contemplating 
tailing the summer sclinnl so that lie could 
come buck next your, he wus enjoying him- 
self so much, 

John, taking the social studies foundation 
course, having token the arts foundation 
course , the year before, felt disappointed 
because, lie said, “ On the social studies 
course you’re not Involved In ‘ c routing ' 
data ; you can only use what is given. The 
urts foundation course is nil creative work.” 
in some ways lu- was not typical uf the 
majority at Kcele in that lie felt able tu 
be critical uf the schunl and the tencliiug. 

As the school director pointed nut: “Some 
of the students feel sn lucky to have got to 
the Open University that they don’t warn 
to question anything which might ’ queer 
their pitch \ us it were. If they give trouble 
they fear they might he kicked mu. which 
is virtually impossible anyway.” 

Perhaps this uncritical approach is typicul 
of students on iheir first summer school ; 
certainly it takes muny students nf 18 some 
lime 10 develop a critical faculty and then 
the confidence to exercise it. 

Apart From expressing displeasure at being 
exploited and underpaid relutiv^. to academics 
at conventional universities, several staff 
voiced worries about the entertainment provi- 
ded outside lecture time- ■ ' 

r ■ " We are creating problems , the School 
director said. “ For instance, what do you do 
with ri)6 middle-aged woman who won’t come 
out of her room at All except for lectures, or 
who, if she does, sits alone in the bar ? 

At Koele' there was plenty to do if you 
liked loud music (discos each night), drink- 
ing (the hors), but there wns no central, 
coffee lounge where those who wanted quiet 
could gather and get acquainted. 

Kathy, the senior counsellor, who has to 
deal with problems as diverse as “ how do I 
write an essay ” and ” T want to leave my 
husband ", during her two weeks stint at the 
summer school, sees the OU as a challenging 
and liberating experience, especially for mar- 
ried people getting away from spouse and 
family commitments for the first time. 

She thinks the university may effect a social 
revolution in that many of the students who 
feel they are taking up an opportunity which 
was denied them when young will wlion they 
have their degrees, expect and demand 
" better " jobs. ‘ 

When challenged about the number of 
broken marriages said to result from taking 
OU courses, and the summer schools in par- 
ticular. she says : " thp OU is just .a catalyst. 
Those' marriages would have broken up any- 
way-” . ; ' ! 

“ Sex at the summer schools ’ 1ms become 
something of a catch-phrase this year. One 
lecturer told me that ■ " last veor they were 
selling tutors’ bodges for £5 a thpe-rthey 
attract. the. women, yoi( see." . 

But most of the comment*, I heard had » 
similar wistful ring. Suffice to soy that the 
social studies course director, on hearing that 
a representative from The T HES. Was coming, 

"took down all the personal' messages frpm tho 

notice bo^rd to give the Impression .of a 
" clean summer school ”. . . 


To the woods 

“ The summer school offers a variety of other 
activities — not all of them wholly n endemic 
—in which muny students und staff will wish 

10 participate " — from the introductory page 
of the Open University's handbook fui 
students unending mi miner .schools nt the 
University of York. 

Dubious delights ? Well, nt the start any- 
way. they lire usually all su .tenons. And iliu 
“other activities” took like amounting 10 
nothing more than it couple of discos and 
a two-hour tour of York. 

There are muttering*! of revolt, for uiuv 
that the OU Iihs scrapped tiiu system uf 
assessing students m summer schunl it is 
possible to feci that one is merely spending 
a week wuiting for the attendance certificate 
which local authorities demand when con- 
tributing inwards fees und expenses. 

Bill if we don't know what wc are doing 
at su miner schunl, uur friends and neigh- 
bours hack home certainly think they do. 
They may nut lmve read the ud vice on sex 
and summer school in the OU .student maga- 
zine, Sesame, hut when it comes to “other 
activities *’ their Imngiiiutinns run riot. 

Summer school, eh?" they leer. “ You'll 
be all right there.” Nudge midge, svinlt 
wink, say tin more. 

" Bird identification puucl can be found un 
Spring Green Bridge "—notice on the campus 
nf York University. 

. Can the nudgers and winkers have, boon 
right after all? No. the birds turn oil r to 
be a cdlluctlon ’ of waterfowl tended by die 
chemistry department. York must surely be 
one of, the most beautiful universities in 
Britain, built around die shares of a lake 
in the grounds of a stately pile called Hex-, 
lington Hall, now used fur offices. 

A mature garden of yew trees . . . water- 
falls . . . the geese and ducks populating 
rhe lake (and setting us a bad exam ole by. 

1 utcr-breed m3) ... it is all very different 
from a previous unbapny year at the Univer-' 
slty of East Anglia, which somehow managed 
to convey die atiuosnlipre of an open prison 
The only snag at York is that you cannot 
possibly send home any .postcards, for they 
all contrive ro make it look more like a 
particularly attractive holiday resort than a 
university. 

" 1 hove been noticing the way vnu walk " — 

011 studenr (male) overheard addressing OU 
student (Female). 

It was worth trying. I suppose ; bur cun 
romance really be starting tn blossom among 
one’s fellow-students ? Wc look such an un- 
likely lor ; on the Arts courses the students 
are predominantly female and middle-aged. 

We are split into groups of 11 students, 
sharing nvo tutors, and perhaps mv group is 
tvnical : three moles (thyself, Mick, and an 
elderly gentleman who is having trouble with 
his. hearing aid), epd eight feinqlca. ff've 
largely inarticulate middle-aged mums of the 
twins? t and Woman's Gum variety, two yhunp 
•student teachers,' and n quick-witted and 
loquacious Scotswoman ). ' 

Sqme of the groups have a younger bias, 
.of course, and over .911 the other side of the 
campus there Is n Technology summer school 
with a predominance of males. Now it 
.Aits and Technology . should ever, come 
! together. . .'. . 

It is hot ; very hot. We try sitting outside 
fiUMutariak but the geese tend to wander 
Ql'ttr. ohd join -in. Our tutor emphasizes the 


iiilTiriiuihiy uf tlu* ulC'Iimuii by taking ufl hi, 
socks and hanging them over tile buck nf 
liis rliait . 

“You don't teach ai the* OU for the money, 
Ihul’s For sure” — till iiuor anti ciuinselhii' 
during the coffee hreuk. 

As tliey are )>uid at n rate which assumes 
that mur king an essay cukes liulf un hour, it 
is himl to disagree. Tliey tin not gui rich 
by teaching ut summer school, either— mul 
til e hours are long enough. But perhaps that 
Is tile teal value of summer sclinnl fur the 
students— the debates aud discussions which . 
go on, for into the night, in the Inn- or out 
un the lawns, mid in which lutur-s join eiitliu- 
alastictilly. 

" Uhfortunnlcly- there is 11 conflict, und none 
of the tutors can be present ” — embarrassed 
Oil secretary before u repeat screening nf 
one nf the TV films connected with the 
cuurxe. 

Conflict ? Are they fighting out there ? 

It docs seem possible, with such an arbitrary 
programme mul some apparent disagreement 
over who is lecturing on what when it comes 
to the special lectures which we have u choice 
of ntl ending later on in the week. 

Some students confide tiiot umlysing 
Middlenwrch hus only ensured they will 
uever open it again j Mick, wonders ul liuma- 
complete witli panciiled notes about the indi- 
vidual charms of local professional ladies, a 
distinctive piece of OU graffiti lias appeured : 

“ Mrs Codwallader — Mlddieinardi 69 
" I'm going out with o T100 tonight ” — attrac- 
tive young woman Arts student. 

Lt had to happen, of course ; those tech- 
nology males nre after our females. The first 
of tne two weekly discos lias all tlic inter- 
com mu nul tension of IVtMt .Side .Story, with 
TiOti (technology) and A 30 2 (arts) males 
computing for the favours uf cite yuiutg 
sttuiem touchers, who are having a field day. 

Hut the barriers arc undoubtedly being 
broken down. Couples who luivu probably 
never doue nnyihhlg livelier tlnm u quick- 
stop hofnre seem io.be cnjiiying something 
called " The Frug 

There is even a move, by some holder 
spirits, inwards the copse of yew trees. Can 
Ncxiiwc have been right after utl ? 

■ Listen, this is nil right now — but after 
summer school Is over forget U " — ituciuruul 
voice from timid the yew trees. 

Now there's 11 seiiiilile Sesame rcuditf for 
you — fur it is a *tud fact that summer schools 
can, and du, break tip marriages. Couples 
who have seldom, if ever, been purred from 
their bus bunds or wives before arc thrown 
together in fairly ronuutic circumstances for 
a week in which they are supposed tn work 
burd and often choose to. play hard tno. 

Nothing can be dime about ir. or course. 
You can’t uclually separate the sexes hy 
force, nr mount morality patrols to tour the 
rumpus and bednxuns. lt just calls for 
run mm 11 sense tn deal with the simuthnift 
which can occur as people struggle to face 
up to xin unions, actions, mid emotions with 
which they may he unfamiliar. 

“He kissed me last night”, the girl who 
went out with the TIOD confided to a woman 
in my croup. “ Do you thing ! should tell 
my husband when 1 get 1101116?*' Idly, <nm 
wonders whether Walton Hall has a special 
department for dealing witli enraged hus- 
bands. • 

Perhaps some students meet the love of 
their life at summer school; others do 
"forget it" as soon os they return. to home 
and reality. And the majority, of couraa, 
never get bs far as. the yew trees or even 
the disco— but spend their time reading or 
talking to other students in the faintly rare- 
fied air of a university campus. 

"I’ll answer any questions, but I hope that 
tlic only one will be * Which is the quickest 
way to the bar ? 1 ’’ — OU lecturer. 

Not an alcoholic, but someone who had Just 
spoken for an hour to students packed into 
a lecture room where the temperature must 
have touched the mid-uineties. Special lec- 
tures like this are very popular at summer 
school, and perhaps Indicate a range of 
interests beyond the fairly narrow confines 
of the courses which are .enforced jay lack 
of time and impending, examinations. ' 

As die week progresses and we iearp epcii 
other's strengths, weaknesses, and personal 1 
foibles the. tutorials become fun and "the dis- 
cussions animated, I take it all backbone’s 
re] low students nre-n delight. 

:• The weekend brings with It a -- sense of 
anticlimax, end even loss. Have we ■ really 
got to leave York, and rejoin the real world ? 

” L<xnU. You 1 have pbown me the Love CGoutry. 
I Jhave tasted its sweet frulte, quaffed gently 
. its gentle rills, breathed its urpegian air. And 
now 1 am forever, changed, stone in love witli 
you "-^-ad vert Isemen t in the personal coUtmtt 
of rite current issue nf .Sesame. 

i£> Robin Mead 1975 

Robin Mead, ui'io twites iczularly [n( The 
Tluies; is a fourth year Open Lliivpi'siiy ?(«- 
dent. 



American news 


Appointments 


Univtisilics 

Brunei 

I'rn-virc-i iiidii'i'llnr : I'ioIY’-mii- IJ. 
rJHlL'ii. Vfci‘-pifmi|>.il : I'mlossur T. 0. 
.IrffrieK. LM'llim* ; K. C. L. 1 1 fen - 
mliiR, LI. *>. Minium (ccoiHuiiirii : H. 
Uuli k i miii t mic lul administration) ; 
F. A. Glees {(lvrnt»ii politics ,md tmii- 
p.i rii 1 1 ve |>4»\ crtiincm ) ; Dr J. E. 
FI il hard urn (psyclinJogy) ; F. Durum, 
S. W. Wmiljidr (Kitiolnsv and sort a I 
■ii ■ iIlm ■!■■.>] njiv i ; F. E. 1'littnp (luiHriing 

ll JllUilripV). 

Cranfield Cnslif uto of Technology 

Vjsiiinp jtrnfistnr : II. C. Cmimi 

i wHdfil tuiianiLiUini. 

University College, Dublin 

li'Diuiiii'H k'ciniTi' in Collie Studies 
!'I7S 76 : Prole* -.nr D. A lino vis t. 

General 

Fruit'. -.nr J. C D. Clark, iiiofusKir 


of tn'cli neology. Unlvi'i'iii.v of Cam- 
hrlduu. liat been appointed Tins ice 
til die Btiilsli Museum as the nuniiiice 
■if Hie S< > r let y of A in li|ii>ii'les. 



Polytechnics 



Central London 
Academic lejilsiiiii* ■ M. On*. 


Recent publications II Forthcoming f&ycjate 


! ? i • •. 


A Change ur Shore -Voluntary Service 
in ftiririji hy Raymond Clm'kc mnl 
Rtrhitiil Davies (published by Political 
Economic Flonninn, 12 Uppor flelurave 
Street, London. SWI. LI .00 plus ISp 
posture) raises questions both a hunt 
personal vuluniary service and Hie 
work tif voluntary urg;uii/uiliuis. The 
objectives and ui el In ills of work of 
dlncienl kinds uf voluntary «n'i;anl/a- 
tlons are described and examples given 
of the |irtiblem;i cnnfruntliut them. 

I I ft 

An Approach to Social Policy, im 8 
(from lilt Irish NiUioital F.nniunilc 
and Social Cumuli, ubialnablc from 
I1MS0 bookshops. -top). flic report is 
written by Fiuresi>iir Duvld Dmmls.un, 
Centre fur Environmental Studies. 
Li inriti n, anil discusses the niCtoilng uf 
social policies and the main patterns or 
types uf Inequality most likely to con* 
tern the Sort ill Policy Committee. 
Qualifications fit Eilncatinnui Techno- 
logy (|iiili!l shed by the Council for 
Educational Tevlinotngv, copies avail' 
able free of charge to nrps pec live stu- 
dents from 160 Great Portland Street. 
I.nudmt WIN 5TB). u directory pub' 
Hi bed this innntli bring* together de- 
tails uf major course* which are either 
concerned wholly with educational 
itekhnutow ur Include educational 
technology at. a tmtlnr element. The 
ratines art fur post experience stud- 
enta and wilt also be of Interest to lib- 
rarians, wardens of teachers centre*, 
directors of teaching aids units, bud to 
visual advisers and hainfuR officer* 
lu industry. 


*' Energy Conservation and Bunding 
Design *■ a residential symposium will 
be held from September 17- 1" at 
Huddersfield Polytechnic. Organized 


Mr John Hear formerly senior lecturer 
at the University of Kent, has been 
appointed in the newly created clwlr 
of law and head of dciwriniont at 
Brunei University from September 1. 
The personal title of professor has 
been conferred upon five members of 
slarf ai Rending University : M. C. 
Davie* (French) ; I). Crystal (linguis- 
tic science) ; P. H. Matthew*. R. C. 
Newman t physics) ; G. C. Lepsehy 
(Italian). 

Professor A. Mlllnu ot present profes- 
sor of education ar the New University 
uf Ulster has been appointed emeritus 
processor of the university. 

Mr A. J. Bedes, senior fellow and 
senior lecturer iu business environment 
in the Manchester Business School, has 
been appointed to die new chair of 
business pulley In (he University of 
Glasgow. 

The Institute of Mathematics and its 
applications Is organizing a conference 
on “ Mathematics lu ihe Human 
Sciences ” on September 23-2-1 at the 
Mat hemal leal Institute, Oxford. The 
nini of (lie conference Is to explore 
the < omplex Interrelationships between 
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In rollolmratlnu with the University of the human condition and the ever 

WSISISS'",',, S&JS?£t * « «-»«■ *•» 


necrs, quuniity surveyors and all those 
concerned with the built environment. 
Speakers (iidudc Hubert Clayton, Pro- 
fessor Miles Dauby, Professor Alox 
Hardy and George MrRoble, Fee : £25 
t inclusive of accommodation and 
nteuis). Further details from : Depart- 
muiitiil secretary, School of Architec- 
ture. The Polvicchnic, Huddersfield 
HD13D1I. 


Course news 


conference will Interest those con- 
cerned with the quantitative approach 
lo interdisciplinary problems of the 
orgiiiil/atlPii of human society. Appli- 
cation forms from the Secretary ami 
registrar. The Instil ute of Mathematics 
And it* Applications, Maitland House, 
Warrior Square, Southend on Sea, 
Essex SSI 2JY. 

The Goldsmiths’ College Department 
of Adult Studies hai arranged an In- 
troductory course on multi, cultural 
Britain, on successive Tuesdays Irom 
September 23 until December 9. The 


A short posrgradunte course on the co U ne , s i nlt . nded for reacherst social 
basic proper ties i nf timber will lie held workers, personnel officers, police 
on successive Mondays from October officer*, vuutii workers, welfare 
* 5 1 .O’® Imperial College of Science workers and other* who came into con- 
nnd icchnotagy ; Prtnee Limsurt Raari. tact vvfth the many groups making up 
Lzjtidon SW7 2AZ. Tito couise Is suit- ||,e nmltl-ailuuHl society. The dlni of 
able for grad ub re foi-estars. engineers lhc L(lUrse | s to provide relevant ln- 
and architect* specializing In timber as formatJoii und provoke discussion on 


n structural material. Fee : £10.00 


British situation. Further in- 


t or million from The Secretary, Depart- 
A une-week post- experience course mciit or Adult Studies, University of 
on the introduction to polymer eiiRiti- f.ondoti Goldsmiths 1 College, Lewisham 
eerlilg and science will be held at the Way, London SEL4 GNW. 

Imperial College of Science and T®cb- * * * 

nolngy from September 22. The ernu-iv “ Environmental impact of transport 


Way, London SE14 GNW. 



Ballt. 

School of nioiogkal. Sciences— Mr 
M. J. Sargent— £4,000, from the Central 
Cniincfi for Agricultural and ' Horticul- 
turat Co-uper.ttion and from Wiltshire 
FjtrniK Lid fur a case study examination 
af ihe 'evolution of -■ large multl- 
pnrpoia- cooperative business. 


consists of IS lecture* covering J in sic 
material which can be understood by 
most graduate? in any or the physicuj 
sciences, mathematics or engineering. 
It l> ulmed largely at workers In Indus- 
try and wifi serve pai tlcularlv a* an 
appreciation course for the six MSc 


>vstems " is a four-day course to be 
held hi tae Cranfield Institute of Tech- 
nology front September 2R-October 2. 
fhe aim Is to describe the techniques 
currently available for the measure- 
ment and evaluation of environmental 
factors In transport assessment- Fat 


mudulai- courses in polymer science t£,rs , ,uc, > «. noise, air pollution. In- 
and engineering being given duvlng the Wj 5 * 011 , wvoraace will be con- 
acadcmic year 1975-76. Fee : £40.00. 5ldered with particular reference to 
* i * . . cost benefit analysis. ' Current legisla- 
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Cuts threaten 
New York 
closure 

from Frances Hill 

NEW YORK 
Mayor Abe Beume of New York 1ms 
announced a $32tn cut in the City 
University of New York’s budget 
for the next year ax part of a drastic 
attempt to save New York from 
bankruptcy. 

The university’s Board of Higher 
Education says that its curtailed 
budget will amount to $87m less 
than it needs to meet the increased 
costs for fuel and supplies, salary 
rises required under existing labour 
agreements and an incrcnse of 9,500 
students over last year. 

Presidents of the CUNY college.? 
said before the cut was announced 
that in the event of any such aus- 
terity measure they would recom- 
mend a temporary closure of the 
university “to assess the new 
situation 

The City University traditionally 
charges no tuition fees and since 
1970 has operated an “ open ml mis- 
sions ” policy, admitting all New 
York City high school graduates 
Irrespective of academic • merit. 
Despite its economic difficulties 
CUNY \yill carry on providing free 
tuition, to all undergraduate stu- 
dents resident in New York Slate 




nnd will continue “open admis- 
sions ". There has recently been 
substantial controversy about the 
financial and educational wisdom of 
both these policies. 

The Board of Higher Education 
has also rescinded a previous deci- 
sion to turn away 5,000 students 
who had applied after the official 
application dale to enter the uni- 
versity next month. The rule that 
late applicants cannot be admitted 
has been ignored since open nd mis- 
sions began in order to fulfil the 
pledge to admit all high school 
graduates. The board decided that 


this pledge should not. be eom- 

E ronilsed in order to save money 
y reducing enrolment. 


• * t » - cow nenciii analysis, current leglsla- **uw_x lyui cany on providing ir 

A short postgraduate course, also to be * ln n. official recommendations ami new tuition, to all undergraduate si 
hclJ ,! Iv ' .Pf!K ««■ resident in New York S„ 

programming will commence on Sep- i Sn from M A°'r«Kn SSK™5*- 

Employment offers 
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wll.be Introduced bv means of h ? w,n ^ a rericfentlal course, flimhlA llV 7.4% 



" SSttfeSfSE tumble by 24 % 

Schuol of Engineering— profeJWrirF. J- and tutorial*. Fie £20 00 Training to be ail Estate Agent,, organ- lUUlwie- Uj /Q 
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: TH® «r -UW at UnlVersllv tfact with me cUent. mtsreprwenwtloii, 1 38 per cent and for PhDs by 

-nJid : hhrtni college. Lpndpn is, holding ; si- ^ sessional - deposits.- and the solicitor's problem* 37 per. cetif,. ThBse figures do not 
dper .and^r I .ffU 1 •S d ^Uttg; ^Further include teachings positions. 

.& r J s .L u 9 ?; M «A 397B. Part Qiie of details ; shd^ application forms from : . Vnr nil 


Training to be an Estate Agent,, organ- 
ized lit association Vrtlh the Estate 


S -rl 0 . » th i s ^ - Agency Committee of the; Royal Insd- 
B T e i 0 oT, hB ^gls- tutlon of. Chartered Surveyors, to bo 
Science anclj held at Wlilteknlghts Hall, University 
onsttyt Road, f^n* of. Reading,, from September v 19-21. 


1H7B. Pan Qiie of 
general principle* 


G. MacKtnnUn, Course AdminUtra- 
tor, Ceiitre for land Use Studies. 
CdHege df Estate Management. White 


For nil career categories except 
engineering salary increases over 


Sciences -Miss M. E. CbUrter .and .Mr 
T.\S. BrImJlcy—£ 10.587, frtpn i»ie SSRC 
fof an lnvfcsrigatlon into housing values 1 
attd bousipg ch dices of lower Income InsUnuians and 
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The cut in funds has, however, 
forced a number of alternative 
economies. CUNY’s Masters degree 
programmes will be cut back by 25 
per cent In September and by a 
further IS per cem in February, 
J976. 

Charges for registration and stu- 
dent services and tuition fees for 
graduate students'. 11011 -resident 
undergrud times and undergraduates 
not studying towards a degree will 
all be increased. Together with in- 
creases in “ incidental ” fees. 1 hose 
extra charges will raise S8Qm in fhe 
coining academic year compared 
with S 58.4m last year. 

Administrative and support staff 
Hrc to be reduced. Fnculty will be 
expected to hear heavier teaching 
loads, spending an average of 15 per 
cent more hours in teaching. No 
university funding will be provided 
to colleges for sabbatical leaves, in 
3975-76. _____ 

‘Weekend’ degrees 
for part-timers 

Murymount Man Inti lit 11 College has 
been defying national trends oy- 
keeping down its ruition fees on® 
Increasing its enrolment. One o' 
the reasons is tlmt the small women** 
College has n large number of pair 
time - students — nurses and ■ oln», 
profession a Is— coining back inw 
higher education to gain ^ B * re r 
chat may help thorn in their careers. 
The college Is now starting ® 
project which may increase Its*?: 
rolinent further: all-year wee ken® 

rninicoc lau.li.io in a iipprfiC ill - * OUi 


from, pockmark* 

Glasgow. . 

Biocbcnifsln-T-ttr. ]. fi: BcOIey, H4.2VQ 
frpm Ijie MRC for a studs' PI surface 
changes in Jtiunun erythrocyte* aged 
inyivo. ■ 


5 , should reatk, the facii 
before September t " 
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Noticeboar 
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s f or "Land Use Studies. f'lB’neenng salary increases over r0 | ment f urt | ie r: all-year weeken® 
Estate Maaageraent, White last year were modest. The average couvse , 10 a degree in f®« r 

wdlng RGS* 2Aw! . Fee t dollar value of job offers rose by 2iS^- " * g . 

I £4.80 VAT Mnciiuive nf ^ »../t c y Part-time students 1 complain^ 

that they found it difficult ; to study „ 
in the evenings -after work. AW“‘ 
two-thirds of the college’s sW d ® n J*- 
are' enrolled: in the - evening . 
grammes. > Students taking l !\ e JlvJ 
courses in the humanities. 8Cian n c l f*‘ 
education, business studies, ecoiw 
mica ana sociology will 
classes for tWo and, a'quortfif Jiouw . 
per. Coui'sb every 1 weekend- 

* »r. 

Urban issues 

New Yqrk University’s school-^ 
continuing education 1 iS- l&l ! ,ic 
L an : eight- week educational _ 
gramme on .the problems or fl 
York City! City councillors, state 090 
federal -legislators, director 
urban agencies 'and ;.oUiot' w P u PJv;' 
officials - will lecture - in 
gramme, due to start 
The progrgmine’s . , IS.. tduK®®; jj 
cover the structure, funCfloh ^.i 
powers of' urban ‘.institutions .5f:«2L 
ns New York’s $u crept ^9 
and will be open to the pdhhc oti^.., . 
non-credit basis. Stutlenis who . l.- 

_n , 
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Republic of Ireland 


tape’ control 

from Peppy Barlow 

DUBLIN 

The need to protect universities 
from bureaucracy is a top priority, 
according to the reaction of the Irish 
Federation of University Teachers 
to the government’s higher educa- 
tion proposal* of last December. 

The federation says that public 
accountability and responsibility 
should not be confused with what it 
calls bureaucratic control : the need 
to justify, for example, appoint- 
ments, small items of expenditure 
and short-term academic develop- 
ments. 

The federation argues that this 
kind of control would stifle initia- 
tive arid threaten academic freedom. 
1 l notes that the right to teach 
according to the teacher’s own con- 
cept of the truth is of particular 
Importance. 

The federation therefore favours 
independent university status for 
University College Cork, University 
College Galway and Maynooth, and 
—eventually — for tiie National 
Institutes nf Higher Education iu 
I.inierick and Dublin. Meanwhile it 
thinks that the National Council for 
Educational Awards is the appro- 

J iriate body For validating courses 
n the national institutes. 

O 11 the general question of co- 
ordinating higher education, the 
federation says it is satisfied with 
the Higher Education Authority, the 
Conference of Irish Universities and 
the National Council for Educational 
Awards. It rejects the idea of a 
Conjoint Board to coordinate medi- 
cal facilities between University Col- 
lege, Dublin . nnd Trinity College, 
and sees no point in the proposed 
joint science faculty between them. 

The federation argues that ration- 
alizing small faculties, or concen- 
trating certain subjects in one insti- 
tution, should only happen if there 
are overwhelming economic reasons. 
It says that to strip the universities 
outside Dublin of small facilities 
would make them less attractive to 
students. 

Government plans to fix the num- 
ber of members on governing bodies 
are opposed for being too restric- 
tive. The federation suggests upper 
and lower limits of 35 and 25 for 
both governing bodies and the aca- 
demic authorities. • ■ 

Membership of the governing body 
should Include the president or pro- 
vost as chairman, some other elected 
officers, representatives From -all 
levels of academic staff, at least two 
students, and representatives of the 
non-teaching staff. Academic authori- 
ties should jpejude. relevant. teaching 
staff and students. 

The federation suggests setting 
up a board of: visitors, with two 
Judges .of the- High or Supreme 
Courts. -.and- one other elected by 
the university bodies, or appeals on 
the 'final decisions ot other univer- 
sity bodies. 

South Africa 

New bio-medical 
centre planned 

The South African Council for 
Scientific and . Industrial Research 
is to build a new centre for bio- 
medical research on a site near 
Cape Town at aft estimated cost of 
R2m. : ' • 

The centre will Consist of a com- 
plex of three -Institutes. One wilt 
ha) the- National Institute for 
Eloci ft) microscopy, another the 
National Institute for Blo-statistics, 
and the third the National Institute 
ror Medical Literature. ’ ’ ■ 

India : . 


Non-university students 
get grant parity 


from Lynn George 

, . AMSTERDAM 

Students in higher non-univursiiy 
education cun expect grant increases 
of between 17 ami 20 per cent for 
tiie coming academic year, accord- 
ing to Dr Ger Klein, the higher 
education secretary. It will bring 
non-university grants on a level 
with university ones. 

University grants will only in- 
crease by 9 per cent. This* will 
make the maximum grant fin full- 
time higher education students 
£1,500 a year or 1 1,055 a year if 
they live at home; These figures 
include parental tax relief and 
allowances, and a 30 per cent in- 
terest-free loan which must he 
repaid by the student at the cud of 
their studies. 

For a student to be eligible for 1 a 
maximum grant this year — and 
only about 1ft per cent nf univer- 
sity students will he — the parental 


Gunther K loss reports on the latest moves in West Germany 
to refuse employment to 'extremist' academics 

Screws tighten on 
‘radical’ job-seekers 







income should nor exceed £2,790 a 
year. This is a £275 increase on 
last year. 

Around 60 per cent of students 
will still nut qualify for grants, hut 
in 1977 all students will receive a 
basic £465 a year grunt. 

Some 30 per cent of Dutch .stu- 
dents work rcgulurly in supplement 
their grant. This yeur, if a student 
cams more iliuti £165 per year, 50 
per cent of the amount will ba 
deducted from his grant. 

Enrolment fees aro from £110 a 

West Berlin 

Educationists 
meet on 

lifelong learning 

from Paul Musoncr 

WEST BERLIN 
The twenty-second annual world 
assembly uf the International Coun- 
cil on Education for Teaching 
(1CET) was held in West Berlin 
last month mi the topic “Lifelong 
Education for Teaching”. 

The council is an international. 
pon-govcnuueiH agency, with head- 

S uarters' iu Washington, an interna- 
onial board of directors, ‘ and 
correspondents la more than 70 
Countries. It serves as representa- 
tive of a - worldwide network of 
educulional organizations, institu- 
tions and individuals committed to 
the improvement both of the quality 
of -education and • the preparation 
'of - 'educational - leaders and 
specialists. 

The Berlin conference brought 
together leading teacher educators 
-from' all parrs of the world to 
engage in a forum on the need for 
lifelong continuing education for 
teachers and other professional 
groups. The potential contributing 
role of business, political, cultural 
and social agencies In meeting this 
need was a chief area of discussion. 

Dr Saverio Avveduto, director 
general of the Italian Ministry of 
Public Instruction, emphasized the 
role of education as an agent in the 
transformation of society. Because 
of the significance and magnitude 
of this task, permanent or lifelong 
education was necessary to provide 
for teachers as well a£ those whom 
they taught a continuous updating 
in terms of the changes in society 
itself, •• • 

Dr Christoph Edelhoff, assistant 
director of tiie In-service Training 
Institute of Hesse. West Germany, 
called for the establishment of cen- 
tral iq-service training centres with 
major responsibilities for overall 
coordination, support and evalua- 
tion of in-service activities blit with 
most of the actual programme res- 
ponsibility in regional or local tea- 
cher centres. ■ 


Vi- f \ JHH 

Dr Klein : equalizing. 

yeur, the lurgcsl single outlay. A 
university rotini costs on average 
£20 a mouth, bin rent cun be three 
times as high us this in the private 
sector. Books, examination fees und 
moguzinex cost (i further £75 a 
year, and even with the new in- 
creases, grams will still be £260 it 
vent- below tiie ii.uiotial subsistence 
level. 

Israel 


UGC boosts applied research 


- i ... BOMBAY 

The iUftlvorsIty 'GraiUs Commission 
has set up a research council and; a 
, number of.' : panels ..to promote 
. research. Tuto the applied sciences. 
Tiie cbmimis8Jdh admits- tfyat , Its sup- 
Port; for jSucI), rgaeafdh has Y so far 
l>eea\i n ade'q u^ td ’ ' but sayg. it hopes 
to. make, anjends during Mb ( fifth 
PjJUl : T974 gnd 3979; . • 

■ 'i-Jn- \ ^!«ly decided' 'bo'; back 
projects. htchitKftg 'tihe -use; of- 


• oxygen by air-breathing Indian 
fishes, the molecular biology of the 
host-virus relationship, and the link 
between dietary protein and the 
metabolism. The commission - will 
also give development grants to 
.scientific institutions.) 7 

Researchers- will be ; given 
awards, fellowships and associate, 
ships for specific ' projects, , for 
three years, with an option \ of 
another two. Some money' might ' be 
available to help researchers pub- 


Strike threat 
in fees row 

front our correspondent 

TEL AVIV 

The 1974-75 academic year Is draw- 
ing to its rlose, but the uniimil 
negotiations over tuition fees 
between the National Union of 
Students and the Ministry nf Edu- 
cation and Culture have still not 
produced a solution which the 
students could accept. . 

Education is. compulsory and Tree 
from five until 15 — ninth, grade^ /y 
law which would hqve made educa- 
tion free for an extra year has been 
suspended because of the country’s 
economic situation. Meanwhile fees 
for the three grades after ninth 

f irade vary according to family 
ticome. 

The five universities, the techni- 
cal institute and the pnst-graduate 
Institute in the natural sciences 
receive about 80 per tent of their 
budgets from public funds. In the 
past two years, they have had to 
Hbsorb severe cuts and the pro- 
posed budget For 1975-76 was in 
real terms about 10 per cent below 
that of 1974-75. 

Student payments are about 9 per 
cent of the budget. Tuition fees are 
uniform for ail courses and are 
linked to tiie cost of living index. 
In 1959, it was suggested that ; 
tuition fees should be graded, but 
both sides then said it would be 
impracticable. 

The students say that they come 
to the university after three . or 
more years of military service ^nd 
that their studies are interrupted 
by reserve duty which may, take up 
to three months or more each, year. 
Many, of them are married and. 
have children and do not wqnt their 
parents to pay for them. 

Many of them have to work while 
they study, and they point, out that 
their education is a good invest- 
ment for the country and not just 
for ihomselves. Therefore they 
should pay no foes at all, but 1 if 
they have to pay. 'then fees should 
be j?nidud according to' the student's 
fcot;ioecoiiomic condition anti po^ 
Mint of his parents.. 

I 11 reply the ministry argues that 
tiie economic situation > of the 
country dues npt justify free higher 
education ; that fe?s are minimal 
and boar little relation to real 
student costs ; that in principle^ it 
is Jii 'fayaur of graded fees, hut the 
criteria for jsuen a system require 
further sjudy. y " ■ . ', 

' Tuition - fees in , 1974-75 were. 
1,960 Israeli pounds.! The Minis- 
ter lias Informed the NUS that in 
1975-7G they will go up tn 3,001) 
'Israeli pounds. The NUS is threat- 
ening a strike at tiie ' beginning, of 
the coming ucadeiuic vear. . _ : . 


Protests by university teachers mid 
others employed in the West Ger- 
man public service uix* i men. si Tying. 
The protests are directed against 
the Lander governments’ drive to 
eliniinuru so-culled “ radicals ” by 
screen inn applicants for public ser- 
vice careers nnd even dismissing 
people already holding sucli 
appointments. 

Although all university staff, from 
lecturers to clc-ancr*. hi e state em- 
ployees, ami although most univer- 
sity teachers with Leiiiirc arc civil 
servants, the universities liuvc a sub- 
siaiitial role in clicir selection and 
emlnyment. Thus the government 
uciUm const it 11 ics yet another intru- 
sion by the state into ifie already 
much reduced areu of university 
mil tommy. In addition, 1 I 13 policies 
are seen by many as a serious 
iafi-mgcmcnr of basic constitution- 
ally Ktiarnmocd rights. 

The latest in a lung series of col- 
lective protests was signed hy 200 
Hamburg university professors, lec- 
turers and other staff. They criti- 
cize the methods of, as thcy cqll it, 
“indirect force " which arc em- 
ployed during the invesiiguiiug prac- 
tices in the univcrtitieS' and during 
.the assessment techniques when in- 
dividual ruses are being exumined. 

And they declare that “ selecting 
rfpplicum.s on the basis of political 
reliiihilitv . . . may, to h politically 
directed bureuucrncy, uppour an 
appropriate way of protect in g aca- 
demic freedom und tiie liusic demo- 
cratic order; in reality, it lx cer- 
tain to destroy both ", 

Previous protests have come 
front university teachers in I lessen 
(150 professors and lecturers in 
early July), Berlin and Bremen. 
Thu whole movement begun in 
Raden-Wiirfteinhoi'K, where at the 
beginning of this yeur 100 pro- 
fessors at live universities of the 
Lurid, among them the Kektor of 
the University of Konstanz and 
several prominent political scien- 
tists, denounced the methods em- 
ployed by the icginiiul government 
in applying the controversial 
Ext enlists Decree. Since then they 
have been joined by teachers fioiii 
all other universities of the Land 
and by several university senates. 

The Exti-e'mists ' Decree was 
jointly issued in January 3972 bv 
the prime . 11 1 uis (era of the federal 
'Lander,' regardless of their partv 
allegiance,. and the Federal Chancel- 
lor. It was designed th arriye 1 at 
some . acceptable • Compromise 
formula as to hoty to deal with 
applicants who were either mem- 
ber s of, or sympathizers -with, radi- 
cal groups or parties: 

Tiie crucial argument in the 
decree runs as follows: if an appli- 
cant for a public service post 
belongs to an organization with anti- 
constitutional aims’ his or her 
membership provides grounds for 
doubts whether he or she will 
always defend the free democraiic 
order. Such doubts normally justify 
a rejection of an application. 

The argument highlights bh appa- 
rent conflict between stipulations of 
rhe Civil Service Law and several 
articles in rhe Basic Law, the Federal 
Republic's constitution. The Former 
requires every civil servant to pro 
less a special loyally towards the 
basic principles of the state 
enshrined iu. the Basic Law. It fulls' 
wjthin the sphere ftf activity of the 
bureaucracy to examine' each appli- 
cation on these. grounds! 

' On the other hand, fits the .IDO 
. Baden- Wiiiiremberg profcusors point 
out forcefully, the Bhslc I.Uw guaran- 
tees the freedom of opinion, learn- 
ing and ihe arts, and also an JndI T 
vid tint's right to freely choose bis 
. or hci {profession. In addition, the 
Constitutional Court established. i|\ 
J961 tbor only this Court and no 
other body cun legally claim the 


New Zealand ■ ■; 

Migrant ban * would 

‘‘ CHRiSTCHpACH 

National Party plans to cut. th£ Nfew 
Zealand immigration .ra^tL . shoititf 
Have little; effdet on’ universities. Mr 
Peat* Gtirdori. ShOanW sppke? man pp 
Immigration sayi, 

The National Party; which is 
believed here tn havu a good chance 
of winning the general election 
later this year, has just announced 
it would cut the annual immigration 
i-htu in’ Gftftii ii.-mrif itt- 


iiiicnnstitiiiioiniliLy of a pM itii.il 
party 

Political and constitutional issues 
arc intermingled. The crucial quet- . 
rinn is, in fact, whether die mere 
membership nf an extremist organ- 
izutinn, which itself is not furhitlden, 
automatically constitutes grounds 
l'ur nut employing u person, ur 
whether each case must bu exam- 
ined individually. 

Budeii-Wiimenilicrg provides a 
good exmiiplc of 11 mu'ruw inter-,. 

I iretulion nf the decree. It ha* 
leconie known, for instance, that tt 
was held ngnitist an applicant for a 
temporary (icniunatnitot' i>i)bi that 
four years previously he had, Iu a 
pamphlet, invited gram mar school 
pupils ro strike. An ' English man, 
applying fur a readership iu Kon- 
stanz university, wus uuusud of , 
.Trotskyist as-sociuiinns. The 'exam- - 
jnaiion of. his case took six mouths 
at the end nf which the applicant 
declared himself to bd '* depressed 
and very worried ", as, nccm dlug tn 
him, all he hud ever done wus tu 
, luivu sumo friends who were, ur hud 
been, rut. sky I sis, Hu was lucky 
eumigli to find an alternative post . 
ui tile Univeraity uf Milrisicr ift 
N oil lirh i Hu- West iinullu. 

Muny similar tusc.s end up in tha 
courts. Uitforiuitnielv their judg- 
inctitN liuvo not licen tinifutiQ 
either, so ilte coufusinu continue*. 

1 1 wus clear to most ob.sc rvc-rx tltut 
once iiguin one had to look towurds 
the supreme Cniisiiuuionul Court 
for an answer, which might also 
help to defuse the political aspects 
of tiie issue. The federal government 
hud tried to do this previously in 
March 1974 when it. submitted a 
draft Bill which pm the stress ou 
die individual nature uf each case, 
though giving ' precedence to the 
duty of 1oyuhy. 

Partly ns u result of opposition 
from tiie second (Louder) chum her 
which, under the guidance of lira 

governments of Raduii-Wiirtlem. 
berg and RHVurhi, had prepared it* 
own Bill following closely the 
Extremist 3 Decree, this legislation 
has not yet been passed by tha 
federal Parliament. The federal 
government has preferred to wait 
lor the Constitutional Courts 
decision* • 

This judgment, on a case arising 
‘ in Schleswig-Holstein, was published 
in July. By and'large the Court con- 
dones' present practices when »C 
■'declares tb«n an applicant’s member- 
ship, of. an extremist p6rty or gram? 
;«up he a factor .in deciding orr, his, 
or her suitability for a public ser-. 
vice past. • . , • , , , 

The Court thus upholds ; tfie need 
For special loyalty by the German. 
Civil Service towards the siate and 
extends this requirement even to 
the probationary singes of a civil 
service career or to temporary civil 
servants,. 

Qu the other hand, the Court ' 
emphasizes that this is only ona 
factor among several. It likens l it 
to other, well-established reason*: 
for rejertion. For example, art • 
applicant for a German teaching- 
post with civil service status may 
be turned down by the ministry, 
because be- lacks even a minimum 
of pedagogic skill. It follows from 
. thhta-and the judgm&tit mukcsthis 
1 expllcii-^that n .is . unconstitutional.' 
1 tn. collect specially' and sy sterna tt- 
- cnlly material about a candidate. 

Not. surprisingly,- in. view of the . 
substance of {he decision, both. 

: piajor parties were quick to point . 
out. that their respective interpre- 
. .'tatiftns iidd.heen indicated. What 
.. remains ' particularly disturbing; 
liowcveij is ihai as the country t* 
entering u phase of renewed con- 
servatism this should be atconi-. 

. pariied " by . repress! vu measure-? - 
which in the edu cal Ion sector now. 
ftppeai' to , thraaten oven' ■ quita 
. piodcriiie reform efforts. . ' ' 


• . 1 ’ J - . 

avoid colleges’ 

.’ 1 "New Zealand has bbviofihiy got'! 

to' leu 11 ' on tins .educational skills) 

, : developed ),u solus of. (l|e larger 
. colihtrms of- the \yoHd ”, Mr (kirilop 
. '.in Id Tiut; jTHE S " Where 3 uuiver- 
rsity. has ^aid Mr J ii heller ilian 
. Mr Y frqin New Zealand I would 
ilof defer the granting of .1 work, 
permit. I would only he concerned 
.if we started lo get to a position 
where there were obviously uenplc 
of- equal talent freely, availayip m 
N. tW 7 j.-ltn .i rl' 1 ". * * - f ■ '-1. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


IIKHILK MX !('AHO\ SUPILIMiiNT 
New Prinling 1 louse Square, London VVCIX 8h'Z. Telephone DI-X37 1234 

Editorial conference 


The future of academic publishing 


Sport? In the THES ? OK, it’s Denis Howell was right— nil that 
August and they're all on holiday or sniff about developing sporting 
busy selling themselves to the Arabs centres of excellence at universities 
— but you must be-jokiug. Can’t we and colleges. . . . 

do something about the building pro- Wei] there is Long'll borough — and 
gramme, or manpower planning, or Si Luke’s and Carnegie. Aren’t 
the binary system, or the wicked- they supposed to be good for sport, 
ness of t fie DES, nr overhead pro- But they’re colleges. Surely you're 
jeciors as an aid to better lecturing ? «*pi «oiiiK to suggest sport at wiiuer- 
Nohndv said anything on those last sum. That will just confirm their 
week. . . . opinion of us at Oxford and Cam- 

Sex at" Open University summer bridge. ... , 

schools— that would make a light Fallen right into the trap I 

August piece Bannister, Chatawuy, Brusher, May, 

Bur Denis Howell did make that Cowdrey, Dexter, Lhe bnat race, 
statement about universities as 1 wickenhain. ... 
centres Can tell you're over 30. - . . 

If it’s that bad, surely we could do But can’t you see— Oxford and Cam- 
someriring foreign. There’s those bridge, our greatest universities^ 


from Mr W. Gordon Graham need library purchase, the market 

1 . . ... , . .... ___ they seek is among students and 

Si i\— This p .4 b 1 1 s Ji e *' T h P 1 t ., t y c marTs professional people of other couu- 
curs ivirh Mr W. L. Guttsman s » , | 

sentiment (THES, August 8) that Th e economics of publishing 
publishing should be Scared to |ot | ay j s enforcing new standards 
the ideal of a book-owning and edu- selectivity in every sector. Those 


Denis Howell was right-all that d democraC y ’’-provided he 

stuff about developing sporting meanfi nu biishinfi as a whole. applied 

centres of excellence at universities n, HDwe P ver b ' h j s f eirer and the pre- 

wiwSSf' :V *. ceding correspondence, concern * 


ot selectivity in every s 
applied to scholarly books are 
especially stringent, because of the 
daunting costs of short-run books. 


Norman 


I UPMIILIIIK kVdia US dllul * * **»i uuv nui 

- — - - . correspondence toncern .y he redlJCt j on Q f (j. t i e output is 

academic publishing, and in j®*™* jj^jy to b e relatively more severe 

of Norman Highani s address . - r i in i Hr i w nuhiishine also for a 


(THES, July 11.1 1 and B*tar Hop- p ardc y*ia r reason: during the 1960s 
kms s article (7HES, July 4) the sC h 0 i ar | v publisher in the 

upper level of academic publishing, IInited Kingdom or the United 
comprising scholarly books and Slate{J put, his hand on his 

monographs. If this kind of publish- ^eart aad deny ^ — there was a 
ing were to depend on book-owning j et |, ona „ za ; n r | ie publication 
individuals, it would close down b(Joks lvhich wo „| d not j 1Hve 


in scholarly publishing also for a 


tomorrow. . . appeared in print had not the 

Mr Guttsman points out that : the w0l .j d . w j de library market assured 
total purchases of British academic t , east a brea k-even. 
libraries three years ago were only No more . There wi|| co , u inue to 
£3 million and deduces from this b mistakes of judgment — that's 


ICJUIIIJ.I III awcuiill' Ijivcucn 1 - it" 

it already, Crowther-Hunt or some- actually encourage it. Some of them 
thing like that. Or what about the get degrees, too. And the rowers 
Internal in mi I Association of Univer- invented ■raining, more than h hun- 


fiomctliing foreign. There’s those 
reforms in Sweden. ,f Sweden's doing 
it already, Crowther-Hunt ”, or some- 
thing like tlmt. Or what about, the 
Infcruaiinnul Association of Univer- 
sities conference in Moscow ? We 
suid last week that there were going 
in be 1,000 senior uni vers Uy acu- 
tl vmi.es and ailiirini&truiars taking 
pan — and they're discussing 


■ pi wmi.voi uHivax • -i * I | « ,i lie uilQLnnoa ui j itugu>wi*k a 

and they’re good at sport, too. They that academic publishing cannot publishing — but the dBys of con- 

actually encourage it. Some of them continue without a strong private sc i 0Ufi |y leaning on the library 

pet degrees, mo. And the rowers market . Not so. Wnat it cannot mai .j (et f or indiscriminate consump- 

invented iraining, more than a hun- continue without is a strong export t j on are over 

rirrwi v^sint fl(Tn™ipiii'/*mpm inm market — to the libraries of other • i «..i_ ■ 


" Higher Educutinii at the Appruac 
of the Twenty- first Century ”. 

We write about that nearly every 
week. 

Yes, but they’re discussing " Higher 
Education and Problems of Econo- 
mic and Social Development” and 
“ Uni vers i lies and Innovations with- 
in Higher Education”. 

We write about them nearly every 
other week. J „ 

What about women then — we had ail 
those reports last week from Korea, 
Sweden, Prance, New Zealand and 
the United States. Leader 2B, with 
a strong dash of 3C : “ Women still 
deprived — universities still not lining 
enough. Look at America ” — that 


! ]Ui 

i 

;V»! 


1 /e tired yours ago — retirement into 
ig seclusion to train together mid all 
u- ili.it. Training was invented by 
ig universities. It's a perfectly res- 
ig pectnhle subject, even it wns 
:h November. 

That won’t fill two columns. 
rv Wc cun spin it out beyond that. 

Universities and colleges have acres 
-r and acres of sports fields — and mag- 
'»■ nificent sports halls. Who’s using 
them this week ? 1 bet they’re nearly 
h* empty. We could put in a strong 
argument for more use of university 
r -V and college sports facilities by the 
.. community. That’s a magic word, 
g thnt community, nowadays. Uni* 
a J varsities must help the umler- 
t [j privileged, that sort of line, 
ill As usual, though, we are concen- 
ig ti-atiug on administration. What are 
at they going to study? .How would 
you present it to the CNAA ? 


co li nt Hex l! n "to 80 oe cent of the This, I submit, is no bad thing. 
SJeiaee British m!mo?raDh h expo* What « bad is t,le simultaneous 
ted. fvith about half going to P the faiiure of 

United States. The insfitutional recognize the iinconsclonable 


overseas market makes British scho- vv , - 

lnrly publishing viable and this will Manufacture in their hbraiy 
continue to do so, even with budgets. Pubhshds of high level 
camera-ready copy and prices of b °° k » will continue to i ely on the 
fin on a nnuunrWc * indispensable service of libraries 

But between The publishing world 5n the V‘ ,iced “Tni/S- 
Mr Guttsman {ears— polarized be- to purchase and disseminate then 

tween a declining number of but f'f 1 " *£« c l 

“ monographic indulgences ” and counting costs and ah inking 

Harold Robbins— there is a wide bbrar y bud 8 e « „ reai « * 1 
spectrum of academic and profes- hope is a a teinporary . ^“'jser tbac 

sional publishing which is aimed at, .3 , lt * sb 


the costs of book 


siuiiai uiiuinn in which is mmeu c . . r,- i, „„„ a.i,, 

mid will continue to depend on\ ™ e nt will not f ‘ ,,d 
individunl purchase. Undergraduate United States it i l P p * - 

textbooks are the main example of lb 1 s . ,^ b , enV . because o{ 


, J*3f- 




imluudks are me iiiaiu exHiupie oi , 7 , nroevoc hut 

these, but we can Include also books mai * y . “"‘ Vl ? ,a ' l: y 

on crafts and books for engineers, f bey . JP® JJjjJ lbe r share of 

lawyers; doctors and other profes- ba,d t,! V es re c ent, y- 

sional people. These books, too, ^-ours sincerely, 

need and achieve a substantial ex- W. GORDON GRAHAM, 

S ort market (up to SO per cent) Managing Director, Butter worths, 
ut. although they benefit from and Kingsway, London, . 


^Com* • olf |^LMrie? l or lid win , r! or Hon tfeU^ed^StK Defeatism and hypocrisy • * ■•JI n 5eH 1 as b t°he ^per 1 ce^t ^ ' 

Arthur" or something controversial As usual, Britain followed 50 years , ‘ as well as the l_per cent. 


Arthur " or something controversial 
like that. , 

We’ve gut three and a half pages or 
advertising this week— and that’s in 


as usual, Britain followed .w years .... “ “ a . , „ 

behind. Now many degrees — BEds, from Dr John Hardman We can safely ignote all this talk 

BAs, BScs — in physicai education, Sir, — Let there be no mistake: the about ^market research mHk | n B 
movement studies, recreation. Some Minister has not reluctantly cur 


Ml 

.‘LfiJ. 

u.-yi 

■A ! 

.1 • 

S'j; 

•k - ■ ,‘- 

: 


August l • Don’t rock the boat. Air- are even doing masters' and PhDs, 
conditioned offices and 20 per cent Sociological options in crowd vio 
—or the dole queue. Take your 


lence or racn 

JJCK. as a weapon of diplomacy in inter-, provisii 

That’s It — "Scrounging students on national relations — that is the his- amb igu 
the dole.” ' Aren’t there 80,000 of tory opdon — and we could drum up ,i n f.,ir 

thnm ? Wa -nvArl m . fin * inhl.- . « .,- 1 , nM Mcmh'im lAUigAamoni 


, tailed the award to university tea- a „ iAa ,„ a 

cal. options tn crowd I vio- c her S because ir conflicted with the M 

racial discrimination. Sport provisions of the White Paper. The l ? t du “ , ® l J f in Q qu ;ii f n 

ipon of diplomacy in inter-, provisions of that document, though k ? h - ti £ 

” ,a ^5 l, T‘ ! L‘‘,L s A 1 !?- 1 !.!: ■mblguiivi, seem to permit peymem X tl.it 


the subject attractive rather than 
what is the essence 

There Ui no evidence to support 


Poly ratios 

from Professor S. Pollard • 

Sir,— If the Rev Dr Tolley |g cor. 
rect (THES, August 8). then (» 
appears that the staff-student ratios 
of polytechnics are not more fav- 
ourable than those of universides 
by 30 per cent, as has been widely 
assumed, but only by 20 per cent 
1 feel sure that all of us doing so 
much mare work for sa much lest 
money wit] be suitably cheered by 
this' correction. 

More puzzling is his second sug-' 
gostion, to compare non-teaching 
staff ratios. What would he wish 
to compare them with? The num- 
bers of books and research paper* i 
published ? The number of Nobel 

S rizes and fellowships of the Royal < 
ociety gained in polytechnics, as 
compared with universities ? The i 
number of research contracts, or re. 
search students, attracted ? Is he 
quite sure that he wants such deve-, 
stating comparisons to be publi- 
shed ? 

Yours sincerely, 

S. POLLARD, 

Head of department of economic 
and social history. 

University of Sheffield. 

OU course credits 

from Dr Arthur Hearnden 

Sir, — Your leader (THES, August 
8) accuses the Standing Conference 
on University Entrance of taking a 
“ toffee- nosed ” attitude over the 
acceptability of Open University 
course credits. Perhaps a word of 
explanation would be in girder.- 
Last year the conference carried 
out a survey of current practice In 
universities on the admission of 
Open University students to full- 
time degree courses. The hope was 
that this would produce sufficient ' j 
evidence on which to base general 
guidance on the acceptability . of j 
credits. 

The survey showed that- only s-. 
minority of universities had re- 
ceived enough applications on whitn 
,to base a decision about the formali- 
zation of requirements. A further 
minority had had no application* 
at all and the majority, having mw 
very few, had decided for in* : 
moment to treat nil cases Indiyiou 


them ? . We used 
They’re' idle now. 


to do - jobs. 



Let Chauvinlsni— like the French.. 

MmL, L oti ■ w» ( ^ 


iry o pdo n— and w e could dVumTp ^ F " ‘'almost certainly’’ the case that 

a unit on recreation management whar the minister or rather the the r e > s decline in quality. Pupi s 
for local authorities. . j.« V na L minisier or rainw* cne come up front school possibly a little 

hey wilVbe doing basket-weaving SS honour 1^5 well prepared for uitivqrally 

ext. - ! White Paper. to avoid honouring an phy S | C5 thap they were a few years 

/e’re.a serious newspaper. , Sport’s afbitrauon award which It accepted a g 0| , but I am continually impressed 
ust for 'the birds. with very bad grace, even though the by their, brightness,- their enthu- 
laje chauvinist -pig I ... grounds pf that arbitration were of jiasm,. their sense of balance and 

‘hat’s what we need : a bit more its own encasing.. k judgment. 

hauvinispi — like the French., Consequently if university lec- Onfe.of these days I must give a 

they’re putting through a . Bill *to, turers were- to accept the £6, etc. talk on tlie ; shortcomings of tlie 
ncoutaae sport- and • improve I and salve their pride by making Ministry, of . Defence. I, did have 


WeVenbtthe Daily Telegraph yet. They wilVbe doing basket-weaving ?A < ?uf! rn t3® nt ' b * s ■ i s u fjf- 
Even The Guardian had a go at them „„t ' ” - - • . ' White Paper. to avoid honouring 

Ihd other week. ■ ■ . .V , We’rV. a serious -newspaper.; .SporPs " hic J 

Students, students, students.; Can t iu St for the birds with very bad grace, even though 

we forget afaput- ilient for 1 a week. Male rhhuvinlst dIh I ' grounds oE that arbitretion were 

Whaf-Eave M .got to do'j t® 1 ' wnleidVi 'bk more ^ own choosing. • ' ' 


. suppose. qprt* If we don-t watc 

You lefties are all -the.: same — :' s°?n be bating us at . ci 
always sneering at the old fashioned w cats. , Bee what the; 

British vaipes. What about Russia ? Time* today about Bi 
Olga Korbut. And those East Ger- siori to, .win. ^ In; thecal 
m an ? on the telly last' night. They - peap Cut* rinai. at Ml 
Oil aeod - their' best .spprtsmari \tq S end. That’s twhat 'Vi , 
universities. . ; So - does the . United pnssipn td win. Sport coul4 help, 
States. •' - . . HowzOt for two coluipns ? 


say jit .The and .hypocrisy. • them; typed oh : the WO typewriter 

ritaiu’s * ,: pas-' Yours faithfiiUv ‘ ' ' ' ' ' '' ®nd SignOd by Mr John Profumo. 

ihleitlta Eut^o- Tohw . . "From, the 'style of type in the letter 


• ' Surefr'frpii’re hqt going, to say that Obviously, nOt ont. 

i. ’Scottish. Central TngtifiiUons 


tussia r :*ours raitntuuy, . • . 

ist Ger- siort to .wlnj In; the- aihtaldi Epfo- JOHN HARDMAN; • 
f- They -; peap Cup Fmal.atjNl^ ^hls w ? et Dppanmeotif History, 
mart- tp '.-'end. - That’s y/hat ye need—the. UiiTvorsity oE. Edinburgh. 

United pnssipn td win. Sport coul$ help. ^ - v — 

. Howzdt for Iwo columns ? n 'i‘. L. 




10HN HARDMAN "From, the 'style of type in the letter 

Dfinarimehi-' hf Histnrv ' ' ’ . ' 1 lV^B ed *0 typewriter tb ' bfc of 

Ui^versit^VF EdinburBh' ' '' about 1910 vintage, but it. may well 

yntversity ■ot.Emnburgh. ■ ., be th ^ havJng tak e„ 0 ^ er by 

_ ■;*.'• • MOD,- they no^ have a hewer. 

Professor Bondi machine. . .. . 

, - Yours faithfully, 

from. P/ofedsor J. F, Allen , .T. F. ALLEN, 

Sir,— It must be many - Vears ^ now of ! . sch °°J 6 [ pJapM sciences, 
since- Vrofessht '. Bondi (THES university- of St Andrews. 

AjigMit ;8) ,was actively concerned . • . :■ ... • 

with the teaching of: undergraduate -Weekend Computing 


. -ing ways Jjt'. 
* per. studotit- 
ent IhsHtutid 
•. ever .jhte. la 3 


technics and still more In- equating': 
them with., j tlie- ,. ** polytechnic 
. tef tor ' 1 

. The :Sconish..C(iiural Tnsiitunons 


'majority. ^Meting edtfcaiiortal " courses, that higher education,, sonte careful 
rbETected ’PfOdUca".*;: adaptable i 1 ' anil ■ fluent -Planning some ' five • • years ' ago, 
- graduates s ^ . -. r - | , pndbJeS the. University of jEssex to 


piitlug facilities throughout 
ind.from its DEC System-10 
: unattended . \ front 12.00 
until 08.00 Monday v - 
mowing , locally published 


inai . nns escqnea : me. Perhaps one-- r5 “ ™> n ««8 

cAuldigmUb a littljj! wryly if HU asser- ; r p?i t 0u - 7 ^ h o' mlhutas 1 
L -| Ians -were ..not. so'daniagliig^brighi £5K 7 4 ^ 9 - per C *.W 

young nehefn] , PUpUr m^h?: wclb be ^ ' 

!■: turned ■ Away; from the .ipursHii Of : • Overheads, etc i 8.Q0, pir ceil 


Ficatlons. 

It was in view of these firdipgs ■ . 
that the standing conform®*''' 
decided that it was too early M 
formulate genera! guidance. D 1 ®*..: 

! wns no thought of discouragine ,PJ' 7 
of discriminating Iii onv way asatMt. 
candidates who had obtained 
University course credits, 

As Frances Gibb took care » 
point out in h'pr article, seW* 
universities hnve already accepM;: 
Open Unlversitv students into tn® 
courses. Credit transfer has w 
beep rebuffed. ! 'i 

Yours faithfully, • 

Arthur hearnden. ^ ■ 

Secretary of the Standing Coot?' 
e nee on University Entrance, 
Tavistock Square, London. ? , - ' 

Funding of research .; 

fran\ Mr J. A. Fox ■ •; ], 

Slr,-^-The case- made by ' 

Morris (THES, August T) 
funding jbf . research projects ^ 
fuil-qost' ...basis , Will . arouse . 2 
interest .among the ^ndepo""!^.: 
social research . organisations. iO jj ; 

; country. .For, .many years- 
..bodies , have . had:, to -argue ; 
Strongly to secure the P B y m ?J, ntSl 
full overheads oil research tW 
and this very ofteii without . 
security of on-golhg organts® 1 * 
.funding.; . . . . v 

. : If . university research MjKi. • 
wehe- preseniled on the ™ 

basis; .the research ' councils ,®" e . 

other sponsoring bodies would J .j,; 
the opportunity tb compare , L 
estimates with, tliose submute .y-^., 
the, independent bOdjes oh 4 
•with-like basis. Up to dm .P 
.time, it nlyersity researchers 

been able to put lh very ,mucn 
attractive estimated 
all— the", overheads .wire being . 
from central funds. . 

Yours faithfully, - 
j. A. Fbx; ; : ’ir.' 

Chairman.',* Associatioitifm'' 
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Can universities be made more efficient? 


The economic stringencies currently being 
faced by the universities have, many strange 
and paradoxical results.' For instance, while 
icademic posts are left vacant for long spells, 
bulbs removed front alternate corrldpr lights, 
and requests made to avoid making long- 
distance phone calls before noon, staff are 
informed towards the end of the financial 
year that there is sdll a sizeable balance in 
the departmental equipment fund and are 
invited to find uses for it. 

This sort of experience Is repeated in 
universities all over the country. To some 

S ' ) it is infuriating, to others it appears 
, but it is symptomatic of a fundamen- 
tal weakness in the system of financing our 
universities and in the methods used by them 
to allocate resources to individual depart- 
ments. 

Indeed it indicates a problem of financing 
and resource allocation which (s present not 
only in universities but in any organization 
which does not sell its output In a competi- 
tive market, the latter constantly ensuring 
, that the value to those receiving the services 
Is ui least equal to the cost to producers. 

: We have just completed at the University 
of Bradford an investigation, financed by the 
Social Science Research Council, into possible 
Incentives to the efficient use of resources in 
universities*. For some years there have been 
assertions from a number of sources that 
there is scape for greater economy in the 
universities without any deterioration in the 
quality of their activities. 

These assertions, despite having generated 
considerable hostility from many academics 
nnd administrators, appear to have impressed 
the Department of Education and Science, 
dnd this is reflected both in the nature of 
the original recurrent grant for the present . 
quinquennium, and in the subsequent un- 
willingness fully to supplement grants in 
respect of inflation. 

Whatever the size of these potential 
economies, nnd whatever the practical prob- 
lems of realizing them, one tiring is clear : 
the present system of financing the universi- 
ties, and of allocating funds within them, 
provides no incentive to economical opera- 
tion. but rather the reverse. 

. Under the present system a university has 
a revenue to meet its recurreot expenses 
which is largely independent of its actual 
performance. The system developed in a 
period when the student demand for places 
continually exceeded the number of places 
available. The University Grants Committee 
derided thB number of places to be provided, 
and universities were sometimes content to 
rail a substantial number of students and 
offer theae failures as evidence of their Own 
[high standards, rather than of the poor level 
I or instruction. 

A commercial enterprise, if It ia to retain 
ns revenue and survive, must first produce 
; S 00 * or services which satisfy Its customers, 

; and secondly produce them as cheaply as its 
| competitors. A university; with ils revenue 
I ensured for a five-year period~ln> money If 
; not in real terms — faces no such constraints. ‘ 


‘Resource allocation within universities is done in a 
way which provides no incentive to efficient use of 
scarce resources, and encourages inefficiency’ 

John Dunworth and Rupert Cook discuss 
problems arising from the present financial 
structure of universities, and suggest some solutions 


h i* under no financial pressure either to 
meet its customers’ needs or to act with' 1 
maximum efficiency.: It haft •; a fixed sunr to 

spend, and spend it It Will* 1 i V ' ! 

• Furtbermofe the total ahnuhl revenue of a ’ 
..university rises ih Virtually direct proportion 


,lo planned enrolment,. If some weighting of 
^postgraduate .' and science and engineering 
r students is Introduced. This means that even 


-if the exisience, of potential economies of 
scale can be proved, such economies will not 
o* achieved in practice, since the available 
“ounce assumes they do not exist. 

Anatyses of university expenditure have 
Men made by several educational economist- 1 . 
,*nd administrators, and they have found no 
.proof that there, are economies of scale. This. 
jOf course, is exactly what one would expect 
i;inem to find since their datg relates to actual 
: expenditures. in'thd.past. 

Those expenditures themselves, ire detpr- 
t™ n *d by the facts that revenue i Is fixed in, 
Advance in a way that ignores economics: of,. 
. le i ai ?. d t * 1Ht universities will ensure ithey 
impend pll their revenue. The. fact, therefore, 
l-jnat no economies of scalft.can be identified 
•in past, expenditure figures in no way indl • 
■hj tbat Su ' c h- economies do hot really exist 
monstrat ^ that the system prevents theii 
^achievement, in practice, . ■' 

J The problem of efficient ..operation is com- 
tuP way in which universities 
^locate, their recurrent revenue to deport- 
ments. Resource tend 'to -be shared, between, 
S®P*irhiiahts in relatlo|i 'to student numbers. 
'[I var yl n g degrees of 'complexity' 

iFwsure that due alluwknce 'Is maqe for post* 
Iftl? ■ lldbbratory-based subjects, and 

inter. dopqrtmebtal service teaching- . 

iiir sped; : ^pvVeyer, . the weakness i of. 

.,°ht methods of- resource, allocation lies. 


tiWa| recuvreht , budget iof 6 thousand pounds 
told .it can have c- academic 
Wtts; 4- technical , posts,, e clerical- posts. . 
ItPqiipdS. for, equipment,' g pounds fpr travel-'* 
■ngte^pn^esj'^and so .om.iTjhe idepartmeijif’s ; 

9 IricenriWr '>fi : iiii.' ’d mL'aI.*' Jc, : 


powers of virement are limited, and, in the 
case of staff positions, virtually non-existent. 

The experts in teaching particular subjects 
are the academics in the department con- 
cerned, rather than central administrators or . 
*' representative . academics ” on the relevant 
committees. To appoint the professor qf aero- 
nautical engineering as dean of technology 
does not suddenly make him an expen in 
teaching every other branch of engineering. 

For this reason, leaving individual 
academic units the maximum possible free- 
dom in the allocation of their total resources, 
rather than imposing a rigid pattern from 
above through tne device of detailed budget 
heads, would contribute tn a more respon- 
sible use of resources. 

There is another reason for devolving 
budgetary responsibility to academic units 
within the university, and this arises from 
the peculiar nature or universities. The con- 
cept of efficiency has meaning only in rela- 
tion to objectives, but it U extraordinarily 
difficult to define the objectives of u univer- 
sity. 

Furthermore to assess efficiency we must 
be able to measure output both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, and both to measure oui- 
inputs and relate them to the production of 
specific outputs. In tile universities we cun 
measure the inputs, but that it about ail. 

As fur as the university’s objectives are 
concerned, two things are clear. Firstly, they 
are diffuse. No single list of agreed university 
objectives can be drawn up, unless it is 
couched in such general terms as to have no 
precise meaning. It certainly cannot be 
ordered by priority. 

While there are some university objectives 
that are clearly apparent— such as the fulfil- 
ment of enrolment targets once the quinquen- 
nial plan has been achieved— -many objectives 
emanate from individual academics, particu- 
larly in relation to their research. 

Different individuals within a university, 
and within .the same department, will have 
different objectives. Not all -objectives will be 
shared by. all ‘individuals ;. indeed some, will 
be mutually incompatible. The chances of 
achieving a workable statement of aims are 
much grenter if there are many such, state- 
ments, eacli relating to relatively small but 
homogeneous academic units. 

Not only are objectives diffuse, they are 
also changing. What a university, a depart- 
ment, or an individual academic was seeking 
last year, is not necessarily what will be 
sought next year. Any system of incentives 
towards efficiency in the universities must 
therefore recognize that objectives are 
diffuse and changing. This strengthens our 
case for giving small academic units greater 
budgetary freedom. 

Under the present system there is no incen- 
tive for a department to save money under 
any budget heading, firstly because any 
savings will be retained centrally, and 
secondly because it may well lead to a lower 
budgetary allocation next year. With greater 
freedom of expenditure a department would 
be able to benefit for its own savings. 

.There is . considerable incentive to econo- 
mize on equipment, for example, jf the 
money saved can be -spent qn an extra tech- 
nician, or a , series or visiting speakers, or 
even to save an academic post if it can'be 
used to finance two research assist antsMps. , 

If the system is to : be an incentive ? to 
efficiency, some benefits must accrue to those 
who economize. People will not bother to act 
more economically- if someone 1 else lakes- 
all the. savings, it is our belief, therefore, 
that the maximum practical budgetary 
responsibility .. should be given to small 
academic units which have varlolis objectives 
in -campion. ' , . ( ■ 

In some cases these units, would be existing 
' academic departments, bbt often departments 
have grown (6 «; size where diversity qf 
interest— and even, conflict— Is ' apparent 
Within them,,. making It possible to find a 
natural sMbdivisidn. 

We would ''favour units of around (en 
academic staff, but often, the natural., size 
would be larger than this; a, ad sometimes 
less. Wbet.ls yltal is a fair degree of.jpgree- 
ment on common objectives and .intercut?. 

We have argued so -far .that- small milts : 
can best define. and agree- ;their. objective's, 
i and are best placed tb decide the. moit: effi- 
cieirt ’ wnv, of allpcating-Y. their resources 
between staff, materials, .travel, and so on 
. in order ti fulfil their objectives and main- 
tain. ihe , quality :p£ ; their teaching and 

' HuSwiS^e jiVt;yo;)n^dbql ■ Mnitsp how-. 


ever, lo determine how much they should 
spend in total. If a unit had to sell its product 
in the market, then its revenue would he 
determined by the price which it could 
charge and this would deter mine the total 
amount available to spend. 

Under our proposed system of budgetary 
devolution, the academic units’ total revenue 
would be determined by the central admin I- 
st ration. It would differ from present 
methods, however, in that a single sum would 
he allocated to a unit to cover all its recurrent 
expenses, including staff. 

There would be no separate budget head 
ings, and there would be only minimal 
restrictions on how units chose lo spend their 
money. The principal restrictions would be 
some maximum on the number of tenured 
academic posts to prevent u unit uvtr* 
committing the -university for years ahead, 
and tlie need to pay salaries in accordance 
with notional agreements. 

Apart front these,- units could spend their 
revenue as they wished. We envisage this 
would leud quite naturally over a period <»f 
time tn different staff: student ratios and 
generally different pattern? of expenditure 
front one unit to another. Euch unit wuujd 
have ail incentive tn uct with maximum 
efficiency since suvings on one activity could 
be used to pursue some other of its objectives. 

The to tul revenue available to u unit would 
he linked by a known formula to its student 
load each year, with due allowance for post 
graduates, laboratory subjects, and service 
teaching. Tlie formula would consist of a 
fixed element, namely the minimum neces- 
sary to mount the unit's basic degree pro- 
gramme with an enrolment of one student, and 
tu addition a variable element related linearly 
to actual enrolment. Such a formula would 
automatically embody economies of scale. 

A budgetary system along the above lines 
would, we believe, provide departments, with ■ 
an Incentive to act efficiently, and could be 
introduced in any. university with little diffi- 
culty and without any alteration to the exist- 
the UGC™ of f |nanci ng the universities by 

. In introducing such a budgetary 1 system a 
university would have to evaluate the fixed 
and variable elements in the formula In such' 
a way that thu sum of the revenue entitle- 
ments of the academic units and the revenue 
required for central services and administra- 
tion did not exceed the total recurrent grant 
payable to the university by the UGC. 

We do not see any insuperable difficulties 
in doing this. The fixed element covering the 
inescapable costs of running the programme 
at all would be established in consultation 
with the units, and the variable elements 
would be calculated initially so that total 
revenue entitlements equalled the university’s 
recurrent revenue less its central require 
meats. 

The relative weights for postgraduates and 
for the various subject-areas would need to 
be determined and agreed. We have analysed 
ibe distribution of expenditure between sub- 
iect areas in British universities over the six. 
years 1966-6? to 1971 72, converting them to 
. 1975 prices using, the Tress-Brown Index. 
From this we have devised a series bf values, 
for- The variable elements in each. These range 
-from £l,640 per strident per year in medi- 
cine and dentistry to £315 per Student In 
. .'duration (at January 1975 prices).. 

These represent the arithmetic means of 
; expenditure for eqqh unit of student load in 
the appropriate ‘subject area in each British 
university over the, period. Any university 
contemplating the use of a formula such as 
i we suggest for allocating resources might be 
guided by such arrtanalysk Of national expon- 
. dUure, patterns,- or it. might choose to cnlcit 
late valuds based 1 on Its own experience and 
% practice. , ’ 

1 The) problem of ensuring that .units’ revenue 
VMhloments did. hot exceed the - available 
reciiftent finance, would be eased If the 
UGC were to determine its grams ro the uni- 
veraUies bn u similar basis, . 

'' Universities’ VeCpirrent 'revenue would then 
. fluctuate- in response to actual enrolment, 
but by ; h kno\vn ; formula which could ’ be 
.gliarduteed oyer, a quinquennium or’ any other; 
period. Universities wbulil nbt/kliow^ what* 
their actual. revenue would be itiore tliqn'bife; 
vear, ahead, bnt thby would 'be abie r0 Cflicii j 
late; their , revenue for atiy given enrolment 
i level., , ; . : V 

-.Our, discussion -so far has been concerned 
p with, .current axpepditurqs by., universities 
-.There jq. another; area. where greater efficiency 


of use is required, namely teaching neenmmo- 
d.iiion. 

It is virtually impossible tn judge objec- 
tively whether classrooms and Inhorutorics .ire 
helng used to the fullest practicable extern, 
UGC utilization norms are not particularly 
helpful in this respect. It is clear, how- 
ever, that universities hnve no incentive to 
impose their virilization, since buildings are 
either provided by the UGC at no charge 
to the universities, or not provided at all. 

' A university itself incurs no cost ip obtain* 
ing an ndditlomri building, and so will tend 
to press the UGC for as much accommodation 
as it can reasonably claim In the light ot 
|he norms. Conversely, having got Lite build- 
ing, the university can save itself untiring 
by giving it up. 

It Is clearly more convenient to have plenty .. 
of space to .arrange one's teaching in. 
Whether it is worth toe cost is another ques- 
tion. But neither the department nor the 
university has to bear this cost. Since the 
morginal cost of space to the user is zero, 
one may expect users to go on demanding 
more accommodation as long as it yields 
any positive benefits to them. 

The marginal cost to society, however, is 
not zero. Buildings are extremely expensive 
tn provide, and they command substantial 
annual rents, Some method of imposing on 
users the cost of the space they occupy niuy 
be expected to cause them voluntarily to 
moderate their demands far accommodation, 
and tn do so in n way which Is likely to he 
more offfciuur than the centra] application 
of increasingly restrictive norms centrally. 

There is only an incentive to ecununiize 
on accommodation if the savings made hnve 
sniuc useful alternative. In practical terms 
this mentis real money, which units nre free 
to spend as they wish. 

How in in hi a system of space charging 
work ? Thu criticai factor is the level at 
which the cost of space Is set. The level wc 
suggest would be determined by the frec- 
niiu ket rent of space in the neigh buiii-luuid &f 
the university. 

Many universities, our own Included, rent 
nccninmodaiinn from the- privute sector. This 
rent represents the marginal cost »f space • 
to the university, since this is the spurt- thnt 
could most easily be disposed of. All space 
within the university, whether rented or 
owned, should he costed at this rate, and 
units charged for the space liiev actually 
use. 

It units used less space than their entitle- 
ment, they would show a net credit in tlteir 
space budget, which would be available to 
them to spend in other ways us they chose. 
I'lie university would recoup the cost liy * 
reducing the amount of accommodation ft 
had to rent, or by renting out part of its 
Owned accommodation. 

Such a policy could be expected to result 
in.a reduction in the amount. of accommoda- 
tion required by units, since units would be 
.faced with a real choice between space and • 
other resources. -It would, with core, be 
possible to devise an orderly system whereby., 
units informed the university of their require- 
ments six months, say, before each academic 


units informed the university of their require- 
ments six months, say, before each academic 
year, and the university organized its leasing 
poKcv so that there was some lease becoming 
due for renegotiation every year. 

A pilot project in some urban university 
to soil out the practical difficulties would 
be invaluable, but we would not expert 
these problems to be insurmountable. In a 
rural, university, of course, there might be 
no market for surplus accommodation, and 
the pnliev would not be applicable In such 
cases. The majority of universities, however, 
could find a market for some' of their accom- • 
modation. 

In conclusion our research at the Univer-’ ; 
<ity of Bradford has shown that resource 
allocation to, and within, the universities is 
done in a way which provides no Incentive 
to efficient use of scarce resources, Indeed 
the system positively encourages inefficiency, . 

' since departments, not being faced with the / 
cost of resources, tend to claim as many 
staff, as much spape, materials, truvet funds, 
and similar items as their liberal Interpreta- 
tion of the norms permits. 

■ Inefficiency builds on itself, since over 
time the norms hre' modified id reflect actual 
nrhfctice. Universities likewise will naturally 
seek to justify tbe maximum possible recur- 
rent grant and accommodation from tbe 
UGC. 

; If the system is to work efficiently, mere 
of resources nuitft be chui'gcd witji the real 
cost of tlie. resources they use, must he oiven ■ 
freedom.' qf; choice as" to whpt particular ... 
resources cbev choose to use, and must lid . 
able tn retain fqr : thblr ' own use laiiy funds' ' 
t hey . may save through more efficient opera- 
tion. 

Tiio forriudo-based system qf budgetary 
devplution; we suggest could be : introduced 
with Tittle- ’difficulty .in respect of' recurrent;' 
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budgeting Into' the aj/steni are greater, but 1 
not Insoluble. . ! , . ' r ’l ' 

fphn' Dinmorth is lecturer in economics' : -it 
Bradford ,• Vnivertlty . and Rupert'- Cook is 
associate, professor, of economic at Lauren 
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The resistance movements which 
arose in occupied Europe during tho 
Second World War were not bands 
Of selfless patriots who took iq 
arms simply to free their countries 
from the foreign fne. They repre- 
sented every simile In the political 
specnimi, 4iiU wore often as much 
Cn mu' rued with, removing their 
(lonii’siic rivals ns with defeat itig 
the enemy. On the left there were 
tlio.se tvho saw in the struggle 
against the occupiers an oppor- 
tunity to rally the masses to the 
flag of revolution. Those on the 
right were determined to return to 
the statu* quo ama helium as soon 
8s the foreign troops withdrew. 
They hoped fur liberation by tha 
Anglo-Atne rictitt forces, and ivero 
usually more frightened of the. 
Russians ami »f their own commun- 
ists than of the Germdns. 

They tended to Lake a passive role 
In apposing the occupation, and 
were willing to make accnniinodn- 
tions with the enemy in order to 
defeat the communists. Between 
the left a ud right ends of the spec- 
filini there was a perplexing range 
Of gradations, and there were many 
. who oscillated between the ex- 
tremes,, supporting whoever looked 
like winning at any given moment. 


These puper* Include records of 
the Cabinet Office, the Foreign 
Officu and tiie War Office, but not 
those of SOE, elthuugEi much of 
the book is concerned with this 
orgo nizniion’s nc ti vines. However, 
suYcml of the authors ware them- 
selves members of SOE, and a great 
deni of information about Us work 
can he learnt from the other official 
papers. Within the limits of the 
Official Secrets Act we probably 
have us much [riformntlon as we 
arc fikt-ly to gut fur n long lime to 
come. 

SOE -was a typically British insti- 
tution, largely recruited by means 
of the “old buy net" in die City, 
and composed uf enthusiastic and 
talented umuteur.s with a taste for 
advent Lire. There Is a whiff of 
Bulldog Uiiiinnimid about it. yet thu 
contents of this linok show that this 
is a .superficial view. SOE was 
formed In July 1940, although its 
predecessor, Section D of MIG had 
been active in Yugoslavia for some 
time earlier, organizing the sabotage 
of supply i in ii is destined for Ger- 
many and attempting to subvert 
politicians, it even claimed a hand 
in the coup d’etat which overthrew 
Prince Pun! in 1941. 

Churchill told Hugh Dalton, die 
Minister in charge of SOE, that his 



toll was “ to set Europe ablaze ", 
by encouraging the 150 million 
Europeans under Axis occupation to 
acts of sabotage and rebellion. 

The Balkan section had two 
centres of operation — London and 
Cairo.. The two did not always work 
together. Furthermore, they were 
caught in a web oF liuer-departnien- 
lal jealousies and political intrigues 
Involving the Foreign Office, the 
miittury and the Intelligence ser- 
vices. The wonder is that anything 
useful was ever achieved. One can 
only assume that a similar situation 
existed on the other side. Brigadier 
Maclean tells an incredible story of 
the attempts made by Brigadier 
C. M. Keble, head of SOE‘ Cairo,' to 
obstruct Maclean's mission to tha 


Beyond, the pale, were the' open -Partisans. In his first meeting with 
collaborators, who were prepared to Keble in Cairo, Maclean was told 


toork with the enemy for a variety 
Of reasons, which included fascist 
sympathies, greed, and a belief that 
by collaborating, they might save 
Something from the wreck of their 


that. “I would never go to Yugo- 
slavia, whatever the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Prime Minister or any- 
one else might say. SOE had 
opposed my appointment from the 


countries, either for Iheir people or start, and 'would see to it that hv 
!: ; .u c e on e nieiimd or another, I never took 
80 v " h U P-" One Of Keble’s methods was 


! remen t adopted after the War were 
etwmjned primarily by the grim 
eopolilftai realities. Churchill’s 
percent age agreement “ with 

Stalin in 1944 was an attempt- tp 


it up. uiie oi. Keble’s methods was 
(o order the spreading of .rumours 
about Maclean's private life 
When eventually, with General 
Maitland Wilson's backing, Mac- 


A Yugoslav guerrilla, captured by a 
German photograph taken in 1943, 

vity In Yugoslavia should really be 
attributed to [lie Partisans, but, for 

K uhlic consumption, we can see no 
arm in a certain amount of til is 
going to- the credit of Miltailovic." 
There were also unsuccessful 
attempts to lean on the BBC, to get 
them to credit Mihailovic with 
actions known to be the responsi- 
bility of the Partisans. The late 
Colonel S. W. Bailey, who died 
while the book was in preparation, 
was dropped into Mnntenegro in 
December 1942 to join Mihailovic 
at his headquarters near Kolasin. Ha 
soon realized that some of Mihailo- 
vic's commanders were making ac- 
commodations with the Iralians in 
order to assist them in their cam- 
paigns against the Partisans, 
although he '* had no direct evidence 
of, direct collaboration between 
Mihailovic himself and the Germans 
or Italians ", Builey and Captain 
Hudson, who had been in Yugoslavia 
since September 1941,. proposed a 
plan for " delimiting two operational 
areas, one of which would be allot- 
ted to Mihailovic and the other to 
the Partisans *', This plan may have 
made military sense, hut it was 
politically unacceptable to either 
ride: ■ 

F. W. D. Deakin examines the 
myth of an Allied landing In the 
Balkans, and shows that the mili- 
tary evidence conflicts with the 
political legend which Tito, 
Mihailovic and Hitler all, at dif- 
ferent times and for different rea- 
sons. believed. In 1944 Britain 
finally came down on the side of 
Tito and the Partisans, . but the 
abandonment of Mihailovic was a 
slow and painful process. 


German force, is marched away — a 


register these reafities In a forS tD See * : selection British policy towards the Greek 

whffwould' prevent cotf Hct bfr F SOE files -on .the Balkans.he resistance followed a different 



posed or tbiHe -issues. so fateful to. *• «»• 

mllUodS .of pedple, icr such an - off- a .f! .. , n , U5t , 1 ,. be . the 

Hand manner?;".: Theta U .no SSf pv .’ s ■ ■ 11 L?® 1 appeared 
. treeorjd of Stalin’?, reply. ' - .. - Jh*v S.TQ! “ c ? da foc toe 

Those countries liberated by the. - 8 ” ^ ■ 

Anglo-American forces adopted wee- .- : Behind these Intrigues there was 
^n. type-mixed eco&opiiea, with 111*- a^erio us .issue; and ode; '.which Brit- 
erel i parliamcnihry . constitutions. .ran, Policymakers wpfstlect. with- tin.- 
'Where die uheiny waa expelled /by sausfaciorily throughout the ;war 
*6 3R*d. Army PeoptosV Democia- w etc we m support resistance move' 
peityverfe established, ift which the men ts solely because of their im- 
.•(utfers-of •pfMjfer/ were bald by coin-; mediate military- effectiveness: re- 
munists /'Imported from ‘ Mbfecbw. Mreiess of their political complex- 
- What' happened; during .^be. period , wn, or did we take into account our 


. course /rum that in Yugoslavia. As 
Church ill put it, so mewhat disin- 
genuously in May 1944, “In one 
place we support a king, in onotoet- 
a cqm munlst— there is no attempt 
?/ "S to 'enforce, particular 
Ideologies. 1 C. Mj. Woodhouse .shows 
thet British policy in Greece under- 
went two sudden reversals In .1943.. 
CJp to March .all, support 'was given 
• to; thO right wing* Zervas, and there 
. was hostility to the communist-led 


National Liberation Army (ELAS). 

■ By 'the end oF June it .had reached 
a point of' Careful balance between 
being. pro-Zervas and prd-ELAS : but 

. Iw. *14 a Anti . I * * i *>«* 


a point 


i end of Jii 
of' Careful 


balance between 



. from the prewar royalist retgtnvsji and how could 

• the tonimUhlsi-led , Peoples^ Deino-: p ^-o^lciTI mote, Ptfllticy 

creclos iu»d - already ' tkkp'n r Wace‘ ^ Q n b j •*' sdwmdatyj considers- 

' during/ tod vyvatv - But for British - t l l t eN t. wa?. ample 

Intervention Ih this., win tet'nf 1944- a ■■ ■”***■ . hnd fhe 

sidj^at aUiiarinn 'mig|it have emhed - ^ -ward klllirvg mare Vartl- 

, British P0e»: r toWar4s Wartime Sllsr^v ^ ' 

f tlCtfin«vunnJi|i4.J Itwas i timely . l-.j 

tupiretion to cajl.itogetlier. in 1973 -.Barker wnte s .that 

. p grolip uf the. tho it pirornfneiu SMr- ; . pin»»ed bis ctiloursto .'tfad : - 

vlvurs of:, special opefetioni ejcetu- ann-cominurtiarp 'Bjid filurfit 

tlve (c50CC), t|Le Brito* MlHiOt'y ;pil»-: , fu ^ < 1 be . ,»d fanortcully tokt bh 
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by the end of September it 'had' 
reverted to the position held In 
March.” Matters came to, a head in 
the autumn of 1943 when -Brigadier 
Myers, head- 6t tlie British Military 
Mission In; Greece, arrived Ip; Cairo 
vvirV repi eseqtatives of the various ' 

' tenter**) 

m^t&T-Caibnujnista . i-laPd' . ‘non- 
Communist. .,? r ■: : y -.i .j-;;:'- • 

-. MyersJwaS'taken ro see the Greek 
-King and told, him frankly that anri- 
, monarchist ■ f eelmg was so . ijtrong 
thati should 11 the King attempt »o 
. return to 'Greece before a plebiscite 
the people -Vented 
.-Wnt- .-bMlv civil Yt?t wpMld brCak 


his mind, exclaiming “ f won’t be 
stnmjieded hy a loi ot Tom Wintring- 
hams. ... 1 won’t he blackmailed 
by these bandits." 

• Richard Clogg, from his examina- 
tion of the Foreign Office papers, 
amplifies Brigadier Myers' account 
of the Cairo Incident, and supports 
the view that in this case " SOE was 
generally more aware of political 
realities and the balance of power 
within Greece than was the Foreign 
Office.” 

I have only one regret concerning 
this book. It omits almost com- 
pletely any reference to the situa- 
tion in Albania, although activities 
in that country formed an integral 

E art of the work of SOE in the Bal- 
ans. and there was frequent con- 
tact between the Albanian and Yugo- 
slav resistance movements. This 
omission does not detract from the 
book’s value hs a contribution to 
the history of the Second World 
War and to our understanding of 
the processes of decision-making in 
British foreign policy. As Ihigh 
Seton Watson with modest under- 
statement, writes in his judicious 
afterword, “ This book then is 
a piece of micro-history. It is an 
attempt by some of us who took 1 
part in those events, or were wit- 
nesses of the process of decision, 
to make our small contributions to 
a small sector of history wie as 
eigenf/ic/re geiuesen.’ 1 
Jpzo Tomasevich and Mat-tco 
Milazzo deal with one of the Yugo- 
slav factions— .the Chetniks. Per- 
haps it would he more accurate to 
speak of several Chetnik factions, 
for although Milazzo's title implies 
a single ipovement, his- text makes 
it clear .that "The Chetniks In fact 
were local self-defence units, 
marauding bands of Serb villagers, 
anti'Partisan auxiliaries, forcibly 
mobilized peasants, and armed 
refugees, which a small group pf ■ 
uivcaptured Y ugoslav officers was 
attempting without success to model 
into an organized fighting force.” 

' . MilazZo's bpok is more limited 
I**' Scope; mode pedestrian in style,, 
and -marred by d number of mirror 
errors. Professor Tomasevich,. a , 
mstingtiisHed AmetjCan historian of.' 
.Dalmatian, origin/ hai written a 
work of gregt : scholarship, covering 
a much' broader sweep than its title 
suggests. There ard 'a few errors of 
fact, the ino$t serious slip being 
. the confusion on page 145 between 
Radoslav Radic and DragOslav J 
■Racic. Tomasovich's 'book Ts in- 
tended to be toe first of three 
Volumes under the general title War 
Yugoslavia, 194b 
- 4f t h A. standard pf ^ the- present ' 
wlume-.is tnaimaijied the whole tri- / 


■of their ex jiei'ipncesilh the light p£/ ‘ man, 1 y/rota, tp, Pihrj6n pixpa in. th> 
toe official papers which becerpa^ Ppreigri OIfiCe M «arly as july 1941 
available. u* siLlioiaWi c ^ toting " ai, We koow . J . ; .anv a r3. 


fejsage to Mio^reelG sayltTg^wo 
^ av ® '1°: : wliatsoevei- ' of 

restoring., the Greek King against 

■ts a! 

changed 


companion volume oil the Partisans; • 
Pari pbe, '‘The cdriilng of the ' 

an . ex c«Heni: int! 0 - : 

tory pf Yugoslavia. Parc two, "The 
Army^of the Homeland.” ,dMs with 

the development of the ; Chetnik 

'SOS*?? ^J^ve 9 \nd orS? 

l f s .relarions- with b^i 
the enemy .and the exiled royal gov- ‘ 
S^MiWid.toh British. Pwt three 1 
tie dfecl »rte add even- - 

//In dealing with 'toe. Chetnik act! ■ 

l MHa>Jf e ! V 5 e 5* 1941al,d 1945 both 
Milazzo and Tomasevich hare used 

Mptured: Gerrndn arid Italian domi- 

United States National Archives In 
addition. Tomu^ricfc. ha.v used in!! . 


p iblisl etl documents relating to to 
Uiermks and the Yugoslav mS 
government which are in the ifei 
noistorijski Insoitut in Belgrade 

Both writers bring out cl early 'tf» 
fervent . Serbian nationalism J 
Mihailovic and thu Chetniks. Torow 
evidi reproduces a map based do i 
leaflet of 1941, t.hicf rt™, 
Clietmk version of the future Yim 
sjavia. Greater Serbia extends oTa 
ail of present day Bosnia, Hercea 
vma and Macedonia, as well as maJ 
of Dnlmaitia. Territory ceded from 
Bulgaria, Romania and Hungaiyji 
also included. Croatia is cut dom 
to two tiny enclaves, including tha 
most inhospitable stretch of toe Da], 
matin n coast and the Zagreb a™ 
while Slovenia is enlarged at tb 
expense of Croatia, Italy mid Aw 
trin. 

Mihailo vic’s belated apneann 
as an advocate of a Yugoslav fete 
ration, at the Ba Congress in Jim 
ary, 1945, was a pathetic attempt u 
counter Tito’s Jajce Congren d 
November, 1943, which established 
a de facto provisional governsidu 
for the whole of Yugoslavia, Tin 
Chetnik resolution 4 (b) said: 
"Yugoslavia should be organized it 
a federal state, in the form of i 
constitutional and parliamenun 
. . . monarchy, with the natiood 
dynasty of Karadjordjevic and Kh< 
Peter II at its helm. . . Imrb 
on, however, to assert that a Serbiu 
milt should be created "whkl 
would gather tlie whole Serbia 
people on Its territory”. Simile 
principles should be applied u 
Croats and Slovenes. It was Id 
unexplained how tills ethnlcailj 
pure Greater Serbia could w 
created Ip areas of mixed popult 
non such as Bosnia, without coo 
sidernble hardship to the Croats asi 
Muslims who live alongside tfe 
Serbs. There is a depressing shd 
larity between the pnilosopWei d 
extreme nationalists, be they Go 
man Nazis proclaiming sin Reid, 
ein Volk, ein Fulner, Croat mm 
seeking to purge the Independta 
State of Croatia of Serbs, or Greaw 
Serbian chauvinists trampling on 
the rights of Croats and Muslim 
in Bosnia, and denying the nationd 
existence of the Macedonian. 

Bath Milazzo and Tomasa# 
quote Colonel Bailey's account of s 
speech by Mihailovic which InsB- 
cated that the Chetniks had u 
order of priorities for the eliraiw 
tion of the enemies of Sorbiai wild 
began with the communists, Crost* 
and Muslims, and placed the Ga- 
ma ns and Italians well down tM 
list. Collaboration between CJif®* 
commanders and the Italiahs'inC^ 
matin wns very close between 
and the Italian collapse in 1943. aai . 
Mihailovic certainly conniyed # 
tills. His relations with the 
mans were more complicated. » 
avoided any direct contacts stW 
love], altlioLigh as early as Orww. 
1941, when he wns still 
the possibility of Joint. ; 
Partisan collaboration with. 
two of his aides were in Belg|«i 
“ empowered by ^ CdI<J« 

Mihailovic” to contact NedkA. 
the' local Wohrmacht 
“and tell them tliar he was 
to put himself aiid his men at 
disposal for fighting coninjnnw® 
(Tomasevich, page I48)i . ■ j # 

■Milazzo is on the whole: ^ 
than Tomasevich in his treata* 
Mihailovic as a i .- ^ 

Tomasevlch’s account- of ' ^ 
Ing down, trapping and^m"^ 
and execution- or the .GHfetniR. . 
in- 1946., must excite- some-W^, 
the man for . whom, ^ 

words, “ Destiny was marenw* 
wards me”. • . ' ,/j, far 

Neither :book will fig jj 'JgS tb» 
our with the. emigre Checmiu.^ 
.west, for whpm MlbaUdW^.^ j u i 
aiid g -martyr, whose cauj® JRJa. 
and who wps bqtr^yed by ^nui j 
Milazzo concludes that"M«^: 
lp vic’s officers and, the _l£ 
leufi nationalist leaders^ triu^|^ : 
with some sort pf 
Intervention on toe vf®?* 
the restoration ■ of.,:** «S' 
wouTd surely h^ve' be^. ^ 
led by violent political, jli 

a reign of Serb .-vengeance- ^ # 
Croat, Tomasevich. s P e “* *LaM 
explicit terms the, ' jLfl 
failure of the Serbian 
and castigates meir exjied,si"?J^ 

and apologists. "Blind 

tliey blame everyone but to®”! 3 .. , 
for their downfall. 1 ' .;' - 

‘ . ,s. : 4 ^ 
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Noyelist of intensity Rhyme-happy 


tomky and the Age oF 
(easily 

Alex dc Jotige 

-ker and Warburg, £4.90 

BN 436 22451 8 


: de Junge’s new bonk comes 
tly after iho publication in Eng- 
nf L. P. Grossman’s Dostoevsky. 
would he difficult to imagine a 
re striking contrast in both style 
d appraisal of ihe Russian 
relist. While Grossman sees 
siocvsky as n lmmunisr with a 
ep compassion for suffering 
■inanity, de Jonge sees him as 
t novelist of intensity, of sadistic 
iIim and eniolitiiial liluckniail tvho 
in some mens lire personally in- 
iked in the sexuality oF cruelty, 
Fliese radically different views aro 
isll illustrated by the attitude of 
ch author to Strakhov's notorious 
ter to Tolstoy of November 1883 
which Strakhov accused Dpsfoev- 
r, among other tilings, of' being 
e his underground mini, Svid- 
Wllov and Stuvrogin. While Gross, 
m takes the side of Dostoevsky’s 
■low and regards Strakhov’s 
rges as deeply amoral because 
y are the kind that cannot be 
proved by facts or documents,' 
Jonge holds that “ some of Lhe 
ud thrown by Strakliov sticks 
Amoral or not, there is much 
‘(fence on de Jouge’s side. His 
penology, moreover, is far more 
ihisticoted and subtle than that 
r,i-Qssnian. And though his view 
t “ intensity of experience is the 
»i important concept developed 
' Romantic culture 1 ’ may not co- 
idc with everyone’s evaluation of 
uiKiiiicisni, he is surely right in 
rguing that “ if ever a writer were 
pneerned with intensity of experi- 
ce, it Is Dostoevsky*. His main 
jeci is to demon si rate how Dosto- 
sky addressed himself to this con- 
rn and how his novels not only 
epict intensity of experience but 
ft written In a language which uses 
e techniques of intensify, seiisa- 
iiianshi arid melodrama. 

In spite of Ills Russian parentage, 
' Jonge writes from the standpoint 
a specialist in French literature., 
ite rences to Baudelaire, ■ de 

.ocqueville. Balzac.. I Stendhal, 
oust, Gide, and others, far out- 
jeli those to Russian. - authors. 
Istoy appears only ■ in. order to 
reprimanded for what de Jonge 


considers his artistic failures t Levin 
and the Rostov family). 

Yet, curious though this appr»iu.li 
may seem to the special ini in Rus- 
sian literature, it finds its justifica- 
tion in Dostoevsky’s undoubted kin- 
ship with and dependence on the 
traditions of “ urban Gothic” ami 
the rommi ri'<U'e;i/ures. De Joilge'l 
distinctive insight into Dustii’evsky's 
relationship with French literature 
is in the comparisons he makes with 
Baudelaire: “Looking tit Dostoev- 
sky through Baudelaire dues more 
than point un the importance of 
the intensity drive. Baudelaire's ex- 
plicit associations between what 
otherwise might appear unrekued 
areas of experience, ennui mid the 
city, intensity and the ambiguity of 
beauty, are not nearly so clearly 
made by Dostoevsky, although the 
individual elements are all present 
in his work .... Baudelaire's ana- 
lysis clarifies Dostoevsky's state- 
ments, in the sense that it teuches 
us flow to look at them . . Do 
Jonge insists that an account nf 
Dostoevsky's worltl must he made 
In its own terms, bearing in mind 
that the Baudelairoan schemata 
play an important role in the way 
Dostoevsky sees the world. 

De Jonge writes with great style 
and assurance and this cremes an 
effect which is highly intelligent, 
knowledgeable, often .stiituilaiing 
and provocative. The pace which lie 
sets n rinse If, however, often leaves 
him with insufficient time (or is it 
space, or patience ?) to justify or 
even fully to explain some of his 
most original insights. The readcr 
has too often to make do with a tone 
of authority instead of an argument 
or, where appropriate, a reference 
to -more detailed scholarly work. 
Why for instance, does the author, 
in hfs references to The Legem/ oj 
the Grand Inquisitor, translate 
chuda, tayna i avtoritet as power, 
secrecy and authority, instead of the 
usual, and perfectly correct, miracle, 
mystery and authority? There are 
numerous instances of questionable 
ideas Hild judgments passed off us 
though, once stared, they would lie 
seen a$ self-evident i ruths. This is 
a pity 'because it reduces the value 
of . the book' '.both to the general 
reader who will nof always be ablo 
to- recognize eccentricity' when he 
sees . it. '.and to the specialist who 
might pave' been glad to see more 
respect paid to the more humdrum 
scholarly conventions. 

Malcolm Jones 


Orlniulo ITll-ioso 
hy Ludovico Ariosto 
translated by Barbara Reynolds 
Penguin, £1.50 
ISBN 014 044 3118 

Mow many people, if we exclude the 
I tali, in Licet and spccin lists of 
the period still read die Furmso, 
once part of i he staple diet fin- 
al I lilt- rati ? Let iis be generous and 
optimistic : fifty ? of whom ihiriy 
five are in Italy, and the oilier 
fifteen spread in between Finland 
iuul Patagonia ? Yui it Is hard in 
understand wliv this gripping poem, 
the most remlable of all master 
pieces, this “ forced-reading 
machine” where the main function 
uf l-rcIi nttava seems to be to 
compel Lhe reader to go oil m die 
fallowing utiut’d, has now joined the 
long list of unread classics. It is 
not ihe length, since readers still 
find die time to read books, many 
hundreds of pages long, which are 
Certainly less amusing, or less 
adventurous and less spicy than 
Ariosto's puom. Probably the 
wiuse of i ho now neglect Is to be 
round in the decline In our appre 
riatiui] of rhymes, and in the dimi- 
nished awareness of the secret net- 
work of puns and analogies and 
games and innuendoes that rhymes 
can provide. 

Barbara Reynolds, who lias enthu- 
siastically translated the Nrst half 
nf the Furiosv, is fortunately rliyme- 
h tippy : she spins them out with 
great speed and zest. By paying due 
attention to the rhymes too must 
at limes take a more cavalier atti- 
tude than her predecessors m tlm 
task of rendering the text word hy 
word, hut a word-by-word transla- 
tion does not constitute the poem, 
which is cherished because of die 
meue, die rhythm and the rhymes 
which glue together the unwieldy 
subject. By beiii£ slightly unfaithful 
fa die word. Miss Reynolds shows 
her real faith in Lhe text. Compared 
with other worthy prose transla- 
tions. or with the classical rendition 
in ofiui't? by Sir John Harrington, 
who uses rhymes with rbe pains- 
taking conscientiousness and the 
controlled Imagination of a language 
comparer, each . page by Barbara 
Reynolds is more readable and ulti- 
mately closer to the spirit of the 
original. 

Guido Almansi 



Judith pops llolofenies' bead into the bag. This illustration is from 
the “Book of Judith ’’ in Hie Bible printed by Henry Qiicnlell in 
Cologne, c 1478. From “Great Books and Bonk Collectors" by Alan G. 
tho mas, lYci (I enfold St Nirolson, £8.51). 


Poet on himself as poet 


iMoiiIhIc : Selected Poems 
edited by G. Singh 
Alniiclicslei- University Press, £1.60 
ISBN 0 7190 0558 2 

This selection of Montale’s poems, 
with ii shun preface hy Montale 
himself, is mainly directed at the 
undergraduate market. Ii also con- 
tains some in forma i i mi useful to 
the scholar and, as such, is a very 
welcome addition to ihe Manches- 
ter series nf Indian texts. Frimi the 
beginning Muiitule himself sets the 
tone mid perspective hy pointing 
mil dial his age wus nut conducive 
to belam io; in case ihis should be 
regarded as some form nf apology 
he i mined lately adds that in all 
ages art appears to he dead until 
the ainlieiiiic poet comes along and 
proves die coitirary. 

Professor Singh takes Montale's 
remarks as u necessary background 
and tries to give un idea nf the 
whole poet by curefully blending 
together biographical detail, aes- 
thetic analysis and critical assess- 
ment in the introduction. . The 
result is .a well-balanced view of 
Mnmale’s development which em- 
phasizes the poet’s emotional' reti- 
cence, especially in t.c occasion!, 
and his realistic grasd ini the con- 
crete. This “ negative capability ”, 
says Singh quoting front Keats, iq 
perhaps the hallmark of rhe' poet’s 
tonal achievement, although . his 


highly cun i rolled feelings .ire under- 
scored by a resilient i hi end nf 
humanity emphasizing his solidarity 
with his fellow-men despite 1 his 
apparent res i gnu r ion before iho *■ 
metaphysical hopelessness of the 
human condition. 

The notes are on site whale ade- 
quate, although they -sometimes do 
not explain difficult passages. On 
the other hand ilie edit nr bus con- 
sistently described rite settings mid 
metre of the poems which nre parti- 
cularly useful to English students 
unfamiliar wirh the bewildering sit- 
uations evoked in Italinn hermetic 
verse. Whnt is also helpful in ihe 
student, but perhaps less .so to the 
scholar, is Singh’s con stunt appeals 
to Montale’s awn interpretation nf 
his poetry without giving references. 
One does not always know, there- 
fore, whether there is a written 
source for the informal ion provided 
or whether the edit nr has received it 
direct from Montnle. 

A few difficult words like chi'inic, 
ing/iimjo and enrrioggi arc in rising 
front tne vocabulary and Occasionally 
Singh's imerpretuLions are ambig- 
uous, Jor Instance when he tells ns 
that " the poet identifies- himself 
■with the chrysalis” in Crtmlide \ 
but Montale's symbols ore notor- 
iously difficult ro interpret and in 
most coses' he Shows a prudent, yet 
enlightening, cmiriou. 


F. J. Jones 


Swings and roundabouts of Soviet opinion 


toevsky / ' : 

Leonid Grossman - • 
nsloled by Mary Muckier 
en Lane, £8.09 
JN 0 7139 0212 '4 


fkii biography uf Dostoevsky has 
own fascinating history, created 
the' controversial nature of its 
bject and the interest show;n .in 
by the prolific Soviet critic, 
nid Gross man; Although his 
i“r interest kas Dostoevsky- from 
15-1359 he' published nothing on 
h author, who has been : much sub- ; 
W to. the ebb' and flow .of Soviet 

I Stour; Dostoevsky' was. Z first 

eked for. his views, -then re- 
led ia * more favourable light 
be relaxed 20s, only L<> fall Into 
epme for the next tweiiiy-flve 
* or so ulitfl ■' tlie “ thaw " per- 
ed.hjm to be “ conveniently " 
*ed, that .is, by a concentration 
bnly tliiW aspects approved of 
*ll« regime,/ The /attraction of 
Hina it'* book, pubtishe4 In 1963 
reprinted twp yeurs later, lies 
tlie : way. ithe. author- skilfully 
loS uvres on ia . political tightrope 
[er than . J n • any I nherem 
1 lt $; A)to 0 Mgb ,GrbsSmap duels 
Pfakingij/' : with/ -.the. details of- 
Infeyskj-’s; lifa^ .'|he. liverajl , int- 
i ■ • ” U ixomewhnt labo'urqd add 
, >toe v more sa as he 

deal tig 1 ' justly 

Ids/Ztercepriotii ,j.htp 
hip insight into the 
imh/ be, tween /. htinitui 
S/^iidtrlCqte method of 
‘rildt’/dbVelrtpiiicht. 1 'n’nd 


liis religious mysticism. The treat- 
ment does not match its subject, 
but a consideration of the subject 
does cast light on Grossman's main 
achievement. 

Much of Dostoevsky’s own life 
and the opinions lie propounds in 
his novels. is as contradictory as the 
■ schizophrenic characters who people 
them. He seemed to run Lhe whole 
. ganipt . of nineteenth-century 
thought, and the adept Soviet critic, 
by carefully selecting his arguments, 
could easily please the powers that 
.be,] His/strongly stated Slavophil- 
ism /With .its concomitant anti- wes- 
tern views and upholding' of' the 
' Russian people as the' only.' God- 
fearing nation on earth. Ids bitter 
attack^ on capitalist, developments 
' knd Dickensian descriptions of 
Russian society, as well as his ex- 

E eriences of prison and exile ut .the 
ands uf the Tsarist authorities after 
his involvement with the Petrnshev- 
sky circle an^i his early enthusiasm 

with socialist prindiptes; make hint 

an excellent topic for Marxist 
'critics. The otlior sides' Of ' the 
autoor, however, present them vyhh 
Obvious 'difficulties.' for DoAtueysky 
later Tenb'tmced the socialist cause 
. and. spoke out against its utilitarian 
Concept: he adopted Christian touch- 
ing and adhered faithfully to 'the 
Church establishment.: he became 
more- and;, more mystical and ' his 
Freudian Analysis of character, with 
its emphasis nirithe diseases of' the 
miitd, revealed a pesSinpsm which 
'was inadmissible to the optimistic 
cdmpiutiist ideology. In Fudt .Do.s- 
fdevslrif derided the clierlshed fftiih, 
So. prevalent in the nindteenlh den- 
tury.' tlitf .rtdsop alone tVoulfl 'fave 
inabkificL (h»t SCierice/iiidustty^nd 
^evolution all Went hand jit hand 
towards creating the peifecf . man. 
Much of his tendentious writlqg is 
' *Wrtrftrf "th* a di»>Ain(i!iii<»!l.ri;f u)ie 


most respected tenets of socialism, 
and even his feverish style and 
demonic characters seem to belie 
any, belief in order and Harmony. 

Grossman’s achievement now 
becumes apparent. He deftly avoids 
the trap of one-sided ness, and gives 
as full and as fair a portrait of 
Dostoevsky as he possibly cun. 
Only rarely does he lapse into 
regrettable rhetoric, for example, 
when he l u on in. i Dostoevsky's denial 
of socialism: “To grasp fully the 
magnitude of the tragedy and the 
lamentable consequences of the loss 
to socialism one need only imagine 
for a moment what a mighty epic 
someone with Dostoevsky’.*! under; 
standing might have left the world 
had lie continued to live . by 
the socialist . principles that he 
cherished in his yhiitn. . Z’’ Despite 
this, Grossman’s work in the very 
readable translation by Mary Mack- 
ler, at times cvlmi succeeds in con 
veying the essence of Dostoevsky’s 
creation in the anulyses, albeit dis 
itppniniingly brief, , nf the novels 
themselves. Oq style in A Raw . 
YouiA:!'" like a mirage or -a whirl- 
wind. . To dlsnolro ' *■*.«! : flout 
away in fleeting , visipns di' .Hazy 
.pictures! that never ^crystallise into 
regulanl shapes Or obtajp oigauic 
devL‘16^|neiu ” ; on structure in The 
Idiot : . ' . numerous Correspondences, 
parallels or ihcmuflc rhythms V , . 
leilmotifs that constantly recur in 
different keys aiid wjlh yiirying j 
dynamics throughout this . complex, 
epic orchestration of .the, events ot 
the story*’ ; ^on .tecluiinue. in geu- 
e.ial;:, turqul'ant , and . crowded 
scenes that / Jit trolly shake the 
fagudafioh^ iq his novel®, scenes, of- 
^Osstimbhigex, : afgumeiii®,- brawls,, 
hysterics, face-slappings and 
seizures ; . , , 

• -I. ' i ■ Neil Liindsman 


Renaissance tragedy 


Robert Gamier : Two tragedies : 
“Hippnlytc” nnd “Marc Antoine’ 1 
edited by Christine Hill and Mary 
Morrison 

At h lone Press, £4.75 und £2.25 ' 

ISBN 0485 13809 3 and 12809 8 

Gamier is nrLen described as the 
most outstanding sixteeiith-eeiiturv 
dramatist in France; yet die indi 
vidual student who wishes 'to rind 
out ahout him at first hand, or the 
teacher who wants to put on a 
course un him is handicapped by 
the lack of readily 'avuilable cheap 
editions of some of his tragedies: 
HithCrtu, in the absence 'of the now 
Virtually unobtainable O enures tom- 
pfatex edited by Pinvori in 1923, the 

g ap has been partially filled by the 
cmi'itt computes (sn-cuUod) 
edited by Leb^gue, for l.e$ Testes 
Prtni^aif'. Unfortunately, two trage- 
dies imve nnt been published yet in 
this edit in ii. The uppearnnee of lha 
missing two, Hippnlpte and. Mure 
Antoine,' in the compuftitively cheap 
format of. the Athlone Renaissnnco 
Libi;arj’, is therefore : nirtsl Avar inly 
'welcomed:. ; - ' . 

Most of the book Is devoted iq 
the texts uf ilie tiluys tbelnselveg ; 
space is also made for the dedieft- 
tinns uild the aiguments but : the 
pieces linunuires ore kept to a mini: 
mum.' In iiddition, there la whttt la 
described on the cover ua w “full 
critical, apparatus •• The! r chiw 
justification for this claim - Is -thq 
fact that . variants ' are given ' from 
severally teem hcdmiliy edlfiOtVs of 
the plays (Includhig the princess) 
at the foot of each - page us well aa 
the 1585 text upon which the edi* 
tion is based: This upurt, the clnitn 
is perhaps a little- united for 

rliit'ty-one pages of iniVinlilcliiiil. two 

rif i-d liildir.i'i ruiR v ‘ ' I <"ri rif 


explanatory notes mid a glossary nf 
something approaching three hun- 
dred words. Thu in I reduction covers 
life and - writings, a sketch nf six- 
teenth-cqntury French iragedy, 
sources and structure,' Umeuage, 
versificatinn. style and a discussion 
of sixteenth-century texts- These 
sections are models of. how to com- 
bine clarity, brevity nnd scholar- 
ship. 

One minor reservation about the 
critical apparatus of this edition ia 
that it seems that no rignrmts choice 
has been ! made between aiming at ^ 
the student at pre-degree level and r ' 
the more advanced scholar. On the 
whole, this edition is designed for 
the . former: the Introduction 

emphasizes fundamentals such hi 
the irrelevance of seven teen th- 
ro n tury criteria, the importance- of 
"set pieces", "of rhetoric^ of setu 
reuceSj and 7 of Seneca ; ihe miles 
realistic idly cunccnituteon ulucidat 
in g die c lassie «1 allusions. On the 
other head, [it is probable, that only 
the . more advanced scholar . would 
need suchi filll- details uf (lie 
sixteenth-century edition* consulted 
by tha.editihrs :nr o sum in ary nf 


'Italian tragedies which dealt with 
the Anthony . lin'd Cleopatra story 
or who. would have ilic rime to pur- 


sue sopie of- the -leads given in ihe 
.notes. It might have been, btiter 
to iucrinsc the irailier mejiKi-c space 
allotted, for .example, in the siruc- 
til re of L the tWn plays, to Gun tier's 
tnbnti puitook hr to his imageiv-— 
all of which tiitfcbed mioii, liht ' 
with tantalizing brevity- Hut this Is 
a minor cavil this book will Jm : " 
most valuable to those ivlu> wl-ili 
tu foster the develnphig-iiiurcM in ! 
French sJxteenth-ccmnry ; tragedy;, 

• ■ 1 ' John^Holyiiiike " 
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Computation Number nature 


Niutu-iuui Coin puling uimI 
MiiilirmLilic.nl Analysis 
by Sir pile i] M. Pizei' 

Si-inuri- Kescni'di Ahsncliitus, £7.10 
ISDN 0 574 1 9 1 :"5 I) 

C'liiufiutcr Solution of Ordinary 
Differential Equations : The Initial 
Value Problem 

b> Lawrence F. Shnmpine anil 
Murilyn K. Gordon 
IV. II. Freeman, £7-011 
JSIIN 0 7167 0461 7 

‘in niHiiy niathein.nl if i ans the idea 
>ii null pm at ion is undignified, 

uiiiiijugli they would agree rhat 
certain scientists may need to be 
in iigl ii numerical methods in order 
to solve problems. Ovor the past 
fen decades, however, some inatho- 
nuticiaiis have investigated these 
uuim-ricui methods, with the result 
tliiii we mm' Imve a respectable 
bill ii ch nf mat hematics, called 

nunierk.il nun lysis, which has moved 
sieadily awny from the Ideas which 
migl unity nintivated the subject, 
and now includes much Hint would 
tutpi'ul ru the pure mu thematic inn. 
There uri' several good )>ooks avail' 
able giving itumericul methods for 
scinitist.s .tud engineers, and an 
iiiLTcnvin^ i in in her of mathematical 
lex i s claiming to be an introduction 
to minimal I analysis. 

Fnniirig somewhere in between 
the general group of scientists and 
engineers nn the mie hand, and the 
in.itlieiiiHticiaiiN on the other, are 
Hie computer scientists. They need 
to develop mathematical tools and 
I irughts related to numerical analy- 
sis, hut with a regard to tho appfi- 
cation of these tools and insights 
w computers. They need to under- 
stand how and when to use the 
available iiumericuJ methods, but 
al.Mi how to identify the nuniorlcal 
itualytic issues relevant to a pro- 
blem ami to deal with those issues 
so , tliot they can choose from anioiig 
the methods and decide when and 
where tn modify them. 

Numerical Computing and Mathe- 
matical Analysis is aimed, at com- 
puter scientists and some applied 
mathematicians. The volume is 
divided itm* Civ* twin aqct\ona oh: 
.wniertCal computing— accuracy and 
efticiency, systems of linear equa- 
tion?.’ nonlinear equations, approxi- 
niution, and numerical solution of 
ordinary differential equations. The 
material has been arrapged as a 
one or two-year course, probably 
suitable for second or third-year 
undergraduates in Britain. 

, A Igor it lints discussed in the book 
ire shown a* mathematical formulae 
or general procedures, and some 27 
of them are ajrio listed in the pro- 
gramming language PL/X, a lan- 
guage which produces easily read- 

S ide programmes. Art appendix on 
lie - language is included for those 
not fluent in PL/I, Selection -from 
aiming ■ in te rearing . material ’ poses a 


I'rnrii Slicks and Slimes 
by Paul It. Johnson 
Science Rexcurch Associates, 
£7.10 

ISRN 0 574 19115 I 


tics, id ge bm and geometry, die aim 
of this bonk is to discuss the nature 
of numbers and the operations of 
arithmetic, not from rhe point of 
view of a render who wunts to I earn 
the subject, but rather of one who 
hopes in teach it to others. 

A natural number can he seen as 
a sequence, set, segment, symbol ur 
operator. For subtraction we may 
have the "attitudes ” of tuko-awuy, 
missing addend, cum pari sun, inverse 
addition, and counting buck ward ; 
and these attitudes may he com- 
bined wirh algorithms called stan- 
dard (meaning decomposition), Aus- 
tria! (or equal additions), and front 
end, all of course in Roman 
numerals or placa-vuluc “ basimal ". 

Multiplication similarly lias the 
attitudes nf repeated addition, array, 
tree, and Cartesian pnnluct. each 
with differing merits as starting 
points of plans for teaching commu- 
tativity : associativity ; distribute 

vity ; the standard algorithm ; the 
lattice algorithm, and the pari ini 
products algorithm. 

Eventually one arrives at modulus 
arithmetic, nested intervals for the 
reals, denumerability, end complex 
numbers, hut it is unlikely that any- 
one jn this country would sit down 
and work his way through the book 
in spite nf the exercises which indi- 
cate that this is what the author 
expects. 

The American flavour is clear: 
there Is an emphasis mi mathe- 
matical technicalities clearly uud 
thoroughly expounded at toother's 
level* (or rather ut tcacher-of- 
reachcr's level); an unsophisticated 
reader might conclude chat this is 
the way to teach it in the class: 
room. Structured apparatus and 
practical work do not feature in 
Lhe index, which is, however, well 
done 1 . With reservations, this U a I 
possible reference book for. student 
ur staff libraries. 

J. P. Berryman 

Calcu lating 

A Short Course In Calculus with 
Applications 

by H. Campbell & R. Spencer 
Collier Macmillan, £6.50 
ISDN Q 02 318590 2. 

Finite Mathematics with 
Applications 

by A. Goodman & J. Haiti. 

Collier Macmillan, £6.50 , ■ 

ISBN 0 02 344810 5 v 


Oyer, -the book has a lot to commend 
it and, having few : direct com ped- 
tors, it should -prove popular, ■ 
in » general work , It Ii difficult 
to do justice ttr the numoricaT solu- 
tion of ordinary differential , equa- 
tions. The computer., scientist who 
-.wishes to go, further into this • field 
will . find .Computet 1 : Sbltifftni of 
Ordinary piffcr&itial^ Equation? : 
■The Initial Value ' ' Pro oVim of 
. interest.' ; • . * 

i This book also combines die^BiG 


- >■ < - ' B •: -• I 


i subject, by abahdonJng ; the trafiL 
. HonBl -. texrK > survey of ■ ; various 


n-NJ irrf-i'WHTi < 7 ? ijn at iirif j i .i 


on. a singlc numerical .t^chbique 
b*»cd : our .the .Adonis t 



Electron probe micro-analysis 



Apart from chapters 30, 31 and .12, 

which offer iiitrodiictiniis to xCfltis- 


Principles and Techniques of 
Electron Microscopy ; Kiological 
Applications, Volume 5 
edited by M. A. Havat 
Van Nostra ml Ret ahold, £9.95 
ISBN 0 442 25681 7 


This is the fifth volume in a com- 
prehensive series dealing with 
theoretical and practical aspects of 
the application of the electron micro- 
scope to biology. 

It comprises, in its 250 pages, five 
chapters whose titles indicate that 
any relationship to each other is 
confined to tho use of electrons. 
Thus the whole volume escapes the 
taint nf unevenness which charac- 
terizes n collection of the views of 
u number of authors ou any essen- 
tially similar topic. 

"Quantitative Mapping “ is the 
first short chapter by P. Sterling. 
It is concerned principally with 
the distribution of synapses 
in the central nervous system 
but the methodology, set forth 
here comprehensively yet suc- 
cinctly, is clearly applicable to 
.other fields in biology as, for in- 
stance, to developmental studies on 
morphogenetic gradients in einbVy- 
onic tissues. The author has designed 
and built a pantograph ic attachment 
which, while intended primarily rn 
produce two-dimensional maps, can 
be used for other purposes such as 
particle counting and sizing, area 
nnd circumference measurements, 
ntid calculations of surface area or 
volume from the measurement of 


profiles. This U clearly an impurimu 
ampler punning cue way ahead fur 
qiinntiiiirive i-lrcrnin microscopy. 

The second chapter (Purnell and 
Fli n c i deals with photograph ic 
aspects. Considerations of the 
theory or electronic interaction with 
emulsions are followed by sections 
nn die relation between density nnd 
exposure, on granularity, electron 
response and emulsion properties 
and on signal to noise ratio and 
detective quantum efficiency. The 
chapter ends with practical appli- 
cations such as the choice of photo- 
graphic support, the choice of emul- 
sion, aspects of processing and, 
finally, with a description of alter- 
native methods of recording an 
electron iniuge. 

Alliiison deals with environmental 
devices in electron microscopy in 
chapter three, reviewing the Deve- 
lopment of spec ini specimen holdet'9 
which sustain u non-vacuum en- 
vironment arouud the specimen. 
Two methods of containing a high 
pressure region around tile speci- 
men are presented in detail and 
their relative merits are fully dis- 
cussed. There follows a section 
giving constructional details of 
several types of device for applica- 
tion both to conventional and high 
voltage electron microscopes. .The 
final, particularly interesting, sec- 
tion describes the applications of 
such environmental devices. 

Bjorn Johansen’s chapter on 
optical diffractometry provides a 
first-class survey of the whole field. 
Starting with a full exposition nf 
AbM’s theory it proceeds to deal 


with the concept of reciiw 
Fraunhofer,, diffraction f' 

verging lens H nd optical \ 
transforms. These seciionj 
towed by considerations J 
apparatus required and a r 
hensive list of available 
mems is provided. 

The final chapter b\ 
Weavers describes the anal 
electron microscope EMMA -4 
author, who was intimately 
cerned with the development, 
instrument before devoting k 
to *its application, writes at 
length on . every aspects 
theory of electron probe i 
analysis before describing & 
strument and its accessorial 
then discusses, again u 
length, the principles of w 
dispersive spoctronletry, 
energy dispersive sp 
ending with some 35 pta 
operating instructions for a* 
strument and three pages n 
cations. This is a valuable'j 
button notwithstanding an 
imbalance in favour of* Irti 
tal rather than biological 

The book does precisely 
editor intended it to do aod,« 
result, it will certainly appn 
the shelves of every depart 
library dedicated to electros 
senpy. Most private i._. 
will probably be content wii, 
m'onal access to it as moudi 
contents are to he found: Inn 
native compilations. 

A. G. Everson P 


Grand old man 


We are all parasites now 


Guillen's legendary experiment from the leaning tower of Pisa. 

The answer in the almanac 


Ecological Animal Parasitology 
by C. R. Kennedy 

Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
£3.50 

ISBN O 632 09030 8 

Parasitism is a wav of life to which 
many groups o! animals have 
turned, and here we have a 1 new 
approach to the parasites of verte- 
brates, many of which have inverte- 
1 brute animals as intermediate hosts 
or vectors. Parasitic birds. Crustacea 
and . insects are omitted, being well 
covered in other recent texts. 

The chapters consider the ways 
these parasites find their hosts, 
.their- specificity ' and various inter- 
actions within the host : crowding 
effects and host immunization are 
of special importance here. Popula- 
tion changes of the parasites in 
tboir intermediate hosts, and in fish, 
birds and mammals are discussed 
.In separate chapters, an arrange- 
ment which permits some interest- 
ing comparisons. But to appreciate 
them fully the reader needs com 


sideruble familiarity with the para- 
sitic protozoa and the various para- 
sitic worms which are Kennedy’s 
main interest. 

Advanced sludeuts of parasitology 
may be stimulated by the book, but 
beginners will be troubled by many 
technical terms used without expla- 
nation. The writing generally lacks 
precision, and. some terms like " con- 
trol ” are used far too loosely. The 
book would have been useful to a 
wider readership if it had been pro- 
vided with a glossary, a fuller taxo- 
nomic appendix, and more Illustra- 
tions or diagrams of the life cycles 
of the animals mentioned. 

The final chapter, on epidemiol- 
ogy and models of host-parasite 
systems, does not get as far as it 
might. Had the life cycles of 
selected parasites been set out both 
diagremmutically and in quantita- 
tive terms as life tables, then it 
would have been easy to see which 
were the most critical stages of 
high parasite mortality. Tho earlier 
chapters often mention feed-back 
control mechanisms, which are 


known to other ecologists <ub 
dependent factors, but the u 
quantify them and roeaswt 
extent lo which mortality to 
with crowding is not staid 
have they been • quamifid 
Eldon cly to incorporate them 
models in the final chapter - 1 
four models are described & 
briefly. It is not -emir# 
how they really differ froa 
other, but MacDonald's 
human schistosoma ji 
to be the most satisfactory. 

Research workers sbouN 
this book a help both u 
broad view and to plan tWr 
so that all aspects of any 
parasite’s life cycle ate hr 
and quantified. As h ,,lv0 ‘ It1 
actions between three or 
species it is a challMT. ™ 
which must be accepted^ 
many serious diseases or “P 
animals are eventually tf.* 
stood. 

G.C.V 
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Familiar to All: William Lilly and group wnich indiTdos Allen Debus, 
Astrology In the Seventeenth Richard Westfall, Puoln Russi and 


English Historical Documents, 
volume III, 1189-1327 
edited by 1 lorry Roth well 
Eyre and Spot lls wo ode, £26.00 
ISBN 0 413 23300 6 


The publication of aunt Iter volume 
of English Historical Documents will 
be welcomed by all who teach and 
study history. The series has the 
merit of assembling in one volume 
a wide range of documents, the- im- 
portant sources for English history 
und u wealth of subsidiary ones, 
besides extracts from chronicles, 
many of them lutrd of access in the 
standard printed editions. More- 
over, rhe items are in nn English 
translation ; the fact timi a docliu 
ing number of people can rcud 
Latin, or even French, should nut 
debut' them from using h-.isii- his- 
tiirlcul texts. 

Professor Roth well's division of 
rhe subject matter is roughly tri- 
partite ; political and const it ut in mil, 
ecclesiastical, und socinl. His 
approach to the great crises of the 
thirteenth century tends to he 
nutted ; thus complete annals from 
selected chronicles are primed in 
the first section, umutged dirt mo- 
logically and regardless ol topic. 
This has the udvaniuue chut the 
nature of chronicle writing is well 
illustrated, but it bus the disadvan- 
tage that miscellaneous mutcriul is 
included — the " dear year mid greut 
frost” type of entry, in the words 
of Thoinns Nash. However, the 
documents speak for themselves : 
. „ Magna Curta. the Proi'isions of 

the leaning tower of Pisa. Oxford, the Confirmatio Cananmt. 

Rotliwcll's emphasis is on the 
. 1 1 steady administrative developments 

I hp O I f|n QI1QP and- ' reforms of the thirteenth 

• i-AlV tt-lHltlllUV' century which continued cquully 

, , , , . , under the kings and barons and 

ference papers) by a distinguished culminated in the reign of Edward 
group which indtfdcs Allen Debus. T The secti oii, “ Royal Government 


Gladstone 

by li. .|. I-' cue lit wi» unoc 
Allen l.nne, £6.75 
ISBN 0 7139 0827 0 

Compared wirh the iriiiisimiuilion of 
Di sihoI i from the marble and 


worse for that. 1 In-re arc cniaii. 
welcome corrective imirlies to tin 
new portrait ; Feuehiwunger rightly 
deprecates the “ stern and unbend 
lug” reputation foisted on ih«- 
young Gladstone hv Macaulay's 
brilliant phrase, und insists on tlu 
consistently Cuniiingiic cluraaci 


bronze ninni intent by Ruckle rn tho of Gladstones Tniyisni,«iiil\ siipui 
impresario mid ncior-manager by ijciaHy overlaid by religious Inyul 
Lord Bloke, interpret hi ions of Glad- ties and family loyaUtos on siicli 
smiie Imve remained fairly steady, things as slavery. On the hum 
Bingi-fipliur.s' inn lives and renders’ Gladstone there is a desirable chii 
■ iLiitudcs hove in fact changed more dour about the old mini's vmiiiv 
radically thou iliu Grand Old Mail’s obsessive ness, his willing mi 

image. Morlvv wanted in set up n prison men l omnug on admiring 
bulwark of the Faith. Kyck wanted claque who promoted his mv*T 
in show the Ri.snuirck-riddim Ger- myth: ‘ ever- stronger tendency to 

mans ivlm i they hurl missed. Mug- self-delusion “lie heard nitiv 
mis wonted to odd personal details what be wanted to hear’’; “rapn- 
of twentieth-century interest hither- ciousness and self -tlucept inn of old 
to neglected. Yet Gladstone seems age got the hotter of biin at times ”. 
rn emerge much the same. Disraeli, If only tills clement i»J coudout 
whn pm his faith in dving anise*— had been employed ui mace central 
arisiomicy, land, Empire— is put “"d Iniportniil |iol] lira I issiil-s. Wliof 
“ relevantly ” to service for twen- were the morns of (jludstuuc'.s 
cieth-centurv causer vat ism. The assessment of the Irish case, und 
steadiness of Gladstone's reputation especially bis dismissal of Ulster? 
is due largely to the fact iltnt he What were the morns uf his re- 
has been relegntcd irredeemably spnnse to Chimiherluin and every 
amid the mouldering number of yl* n S Cluimburluin rc-prosL-uu-d ? 
niiteieonth-ceiumy causes. Nor does Should we Judge lurn mi Ins tailor,- 
the great diaries project n»w undei to groom o successor nnd Ins lu-glecf 
wuy seem likely to rescue Gladstone -t® tnlce duo ar count nf i lie ncedN 
Froni this fu i e. True, there Imve °E l*ie IJliorol Party to adjust m 
been recent efforus to revise our political icqulremeiits ? loo- 

narspcciive; GladaLnne, we are ever, ugainst the tendency, to I >J U ltd 
nil rnfm-m in ness tit ore ure good lll.sicliis: on 


the great diaries project now undei 
way seem likely to rescue Glndsiouo 
from this fate. True, there hove 
been recent effnris to revise our 
parspective; GI;i<lsLnne, we are 
assured, embarked on reform in 


ugalnsi the tendency to hiuiitl 
there ure good insights: on 


1884 und Home Rule in 1886 os a Gladstone ns a pnilnimon tntiun nm 
practitioner of autonomous or «*, sectarian t-o prose ututive und or. 
“high” politics, m>t us rhe denii- the spec to! role of fiimnclul pohev 
urge between the people and rlia m the nineteenth century, l cucht- 
onlitical process ; nn the other hand winger does nor have an especially 
we are assured that he was much firm grip on foreign policy: Ur 
more radical and populist than wo ™\ s ™* P* 1 "'"* ( * lQds ' 0 " e ' 

thought. Again, we are loIU that “legnlUm* about the lrouty oi lier- 
he went for Home Rule in 188G as Un m 1880 l>y taking hut casuistry 
p wav of keeping Liberalism within ■bout continuity” at face value. 

.i. ; C ..i. ..V - nnlLdrt Hn ulsn hns nn irritatinu 


in the nineteenth century, l'cucht- 
wungcr docs nor have an espcciidly 
firm grip on foreign policy: lir 
misses the point nf Gladstone's 
“legalism” about the Treaty of Ber- 
lin m 1880 by taking bis casuistry 


Century 

by Derek Parker 

Cape, £5.50 - 

ISBN 0 224 01112X 

Reason, Experiment, and Mysticism 

in the Scientific Revolution 


Richard Westfall Puoln Rossi ami in Action ”, bus documents llltntrat 
Rupert and M. B. Hull. Il makes j n g t j, e attempts of the administra 
a real contribution to learning, coin- lioI1 l0 ri ,i e a predominantly 
bining erudition und adventurous- «• terrorized countryside where 
ness Not al the contributors arc , BW aild opder were » neBr break- 
wedded to rhe new emphasis nn Jj 0Wl) •• 


the hounds of a moralistic politics 
engendered in the 18G0s and to 
keep it away from the materialistic 
temptations of a new era. 

Thc.se efforts hardly ruffle the 


Ho also has nn irritflibijt weakness 
for contemporary moralizing .ih'iiti 
how much : wiser wc would be 
for adopting Gladstone’s views on 
this or that. On the other hand. 


measured culm of Peuchtwmigcr's *ome niorallzitiR about, sny, the faie 
approach, lie claims mi fundumeu- of Stormont tn relation to tlw cn- 
t nl reu s sessiueiii s. He does not sub- vlsagod I Dublin regime of Llomu Rule 


In the Scientific Revolution mysticism (a label used to cover 

edited by M. L. Rlghinl Bone 111 nnd alchemy, hermetlcbm and Renuia- 
Willianl ft. Shea " 1 sance nuturul mugiej. Rene faton. 


What I'rofflmar Rothwell loses 
in histuricul drumu^he gains in his 


(eel ativ of these revisionist sugge.v would have been welcome. rally 
.ions to scare hi u a criticism. Ruthei perhaps only a university Read e> 
there Is a general air of somewhat would find Disiaeli .s lennu k -'bon 


M acini 11 an, £13.00 • ’ thoT7i°st f OUUpnke n ' refers totim t ^he S °ciiurch^ Sr ucriviuL” 

ISBN 333 18541 2 current fad of the occult, loo often w 

encouraged by irresponsible and he ioncentrntes qn the pat ishionerx. 

wo- i i * trendy academics”. But several of and has i 

William Lilly fs a good subject for t | ie b ^ t , )apei - s Vt6 | n . this field. ? ec A i( I n ' 1 
a biography. By far the best-known Debus established the importance of *•» 11,0 cnu * 
in seventeenth-century aatiologcrs, pi U( jd and Van Uelmont, who were tlic towns - 
with a huge clientele, he left a racy rega rded a, serious and dangerous The rec 
account of his life and times which r i v .i. hv the hest coutemnorarv to social 




encouraged by irre.sponsible and 
trendy academics But several of 
the best papers lie In, this field- 


there Is a general air of somewhat 
bland inclusiveiiess. He produces. 
, , once again, essentially the. same old, 

illustrating the church’s uqrlviiles <00 d old. Mr Gludstoite.. His book 
he Concentrates on the parishioners. | has the predictable general merit 
und has a particularly'- interesting I M f respectful affection for a veteran 


ur seven teentn-centurv asti-oiogers 
with a huge clientele, tie left a racj 
account or Ills life and times which 
can be supplemented by his maiiu 


the best papers lie in. this neid- ?.■ fY""* , 

Debus established the importance of ‘M «>■ country and on tt 


section, “ Land and People ”, nil life 
in Hie country and on the growth of 


historical trouper— Hnd iVnone the 


of Stormont in rolutiou to the cn- 
vlsagod Dublin regime of Llomu Rule 
would have been welcome. Finally, 
perhaps only a university Reader 
would find Disraeli’s remark a bum 
the higher regard paid by English- 
men (u£ compured with Gumuuis) tn 
seats in perltHiueut than tu .chairs in 
universities as " incurably flippant " 

"■ Richard Shannon 


regarded as serious and dangerous 
rivals by the best contemporary 
scientists, hnd the appeal uf tiieir 


•The recent -move from political 
to social history, Professor Roilv 
well writes; “ harms nothing except 


can Da supplemented by his maiiu- scientists, hnd the appeal uf tiieir wall writes; “harms nothing except 
script casebooks, a mass of printed chemical philosophy with its search vested interests and can only enrld 


puruphlots and almanacs, and an- f or un i tv an d harmonv in the tint- the older sorts of history, provided R„g|j s || interpreters of the Iberian as u K . civil war. Thc-end of hwental 

intimate correspondence’ witli. his vers . e . ' Westfall ducumeitts 1 the that, having moved away from New World from Purclins to Stevens strife and the inauguration of a haw 

inepd, Elias Ashmole. At the same Bnorm0 us and sustained interest of ‘drums and trumpets' we do iitil (1603-1726): a bibliographical study policy towards overseas expansion 

time, his cal'eer presents a number Newton In alchemy, which lasted move into ‘fashions and fnllie* . bv Colin Steele — Croiulvell’s “ western ' design 


for unitv and harmony in the tint- 


New World from the Spanish 

‘ “■“*■ T~~T 7‘ 10 Poijlical difficulties ut home, such 

English Interpreters of the Iberian as : tli» civil war. The-end nf MUerual 


of ambiguities to challenge the bio- 
grapher. 

. Mr Parker is hidtself an astrologi- 


Two books directed to the American 
market, and so before iheir time 
on this side of the Atlantic.' 1 The 
ulus book starts from the real 

by 
I'st 
xml 




from the ‘1660s h» the 1690s, and Luckily he do^s not enuielv deprive 
;proves that- be composed a number us nf. the latter. The solid scholar 
6f alchemical tracts. Other comn- ship of the volume is by nn means 


Dolphin Book Co, £7.00 
ISBN 84 399 2778 9 


cal expert, which has the wholly butors query rhe purpose and exact impaired by the fact that Many n) I . . , k 
beneficial consequence that he is uot nature of these writings : are they the items make enthralling reading. I r. ' ( . ‘ 

tempted to ignore rhe central in a genuine search for alchemical We learn, for example, of a bishop " acc.m .rV nf the 

jerest of his subject (as happened truth, or a (less committed) attempt who invited a friend to dine on 1 acc u, “ - 

m A. L. Ruwse's Simon Forman ); to paraphrase and comprehend the -good fat and fresh venison and an 

put neither does he succumb to any writings of: others? But ulj show equally fat crano which chance to 


Approximately the right answer 


who invited a friend to dine on 
*• good fat and fresh venison and an 


.Electromagnetism -. 

by I. S. Grant and W. R. Phillips - 

Wiley, £11.00 and £5.25 

ISBN 0 471 32245 8 and 32246 6 

The Manchester physics ; seir(e$ is In-: 
tended' to, provide h . complete 
undergraduate course in' 


.the. authors Ip; their flow diagram 

• for the book) are not closely related 
•to the rest of the text. They do not 

• really . contain in so small a 'space 
air the cii'cuit work that a ..student 
will requite, and it, would have been, 
more in keening with the title and 
general spirit of t r ' ' 

Omitted them am 
tional space to the 


neither possible- nor 
such a book. But. tb* P* 
be shown that”- 
than many woii— 
sometimes “u is 
.the book a,nd ^he 
editing only.. • Tjiere « 
t/» intnndlioe an imp orrtL 
miethucs 
>wed hy a 


book follows closely the Life and the source of Newton’s concept Of who must not be regarded with 
Times, and succeeds most when gravity, a force working or u dls- suspicion oil account of his lock of 
, recounting its hero’s political tance, may be found In the occult a right ear because It “ whs torn 
manoeuvres during the 1640s and power of attraction, with wltlcli he off in his minority by the bite of 
I650<, and. his battles against clerics . was familiar. - -..j a pig”, and that a prisoner paid 

■ml politicians. The author is aiming . A number of artlcla on Galileo the warder two pence for per 
» « a wide audience, and gives' tie represent pari of the reason and mission tn sit on a bench because 
footnotes and only a limited biblio- : experiment ” of the title. Profes the jail “was full of water at die 

Dii.hU.. . i_ ' '* . , . _ J rliniue that l«ll 1 PD iVflS hoitAtn 11 


Spanish account* of the New World. 
He describes when these transla- 
tions were made and their original 



'ey" arid to Louis XVI (in the mid- the accuracy of Galileo s luuar nf the items would haVa bcen 

cfptuwj not iiupir, 


the earliest English translators, such 
as John Frunipton and Thomas 
Nicholas, the -aotitur looks at 'the 
activities First of Richard Hakluyt 
(1551- 161G) and then of r his gregt 
successor, ■ who ’ drew heavily and 
bpeuly :on 1 Hakluyt., Sanmol Purchris 
(1577-16263. Between diem they 
made rtva liable tu the English pub- 
lic some of the niasL important 
Spanish accounts’ of the NeW World 
and Its indigenous cultures — works 


P ' •’ led rn a revival of Lrunsluiing js two 

works fruin the period illustrate, 

Thomas Cage’s The English Ameri- 

L-xninines the cun and. D’A vena in’s m.isuuc The 
inflations of CrUelty of the Spaniards in Peru. 

• New World. Tt was* only towards the end of 
hese transia- the sevantectn century that iiuer&st 
their original jn the Spanish Americas became 
latex the tim- generalized. Knowledge was diffused 
ntions to con- not through 1 the effuits nf. great 
ur economic collectors such as Hakluyt hut by 
• ■ . a steady flow of general works and 

discussion uf narratives. Private libraries cams 
nslatdrs, such iuc leasing ly to hold material relnt- 
and Thomas jag ,|o tqe Spanish •' Empire in 


Jag .to Lqe Spanish •' Enipirc in 
America .' whereas at. the beginning 
of the ceiiifurjJ such items would 
have been a 'rarity. 

Apart from describing the .transla- 
tions i Colin Steele shows how much 
uf thu material, used in the creation 
of the w Black Legend” was first 
made Available to an English pub- 
lic— the frOrka of Las Casus being 
a major source. His correlation of 


Jacob Rn«K.Vvh7 and derivative verstun , pcniqp-s 'uninitiated vyil j surely - find 'too 

DoS rv intended ** * symbolic ; rut her than sea Law , of Oldrou u not 8 Httia 


mysterious. 


ihierbirio^UBdei’- 

grad dales tak fug , courses i n r nujn 
tfntl ihalVtik nr inuirtBrlqaj meihods. 

Its tntln appeal toil) bp. as useftiL.I clear ex 
ref erotica ait tha Adams': method for 
the. computer ' sdeatisti ; matjiemati* 


daiji .engineer. *ifd; anjrtme . wbo^h 
work . iftydfv^a 1th# i aplution o l . dl|: 
feranliul gquatibjis.; ;! .: 


stiiilen.t* 


that'gf the earlier material. . 
•J*#' brder ' pf presohtatlon is 
t 6asenanlly’the classical one : electro*. 
# 0 %; steady currents, magnetic. 
: w- d5| ,,,?! ectroma ^? et ' c induction, 
haVa M wy Wb eqURtfln*, electfomag- 
ib ,ui d-. forth .useful t .waves : and relativity, Before 

^ W: i£llmlstcr: 


iwe 

1 . ji 

^•-- 7 ; -> 7 *»y ■ dsfly .by the ; use Vi 
xnoiv standard definition of: suscepv 
IbiHty vnHch xs not expladtied until 
the end pf |be chapter. The authors 
are also, unusual in giving the name 
magnetic field ” ,tu the . vector B 


™ orai, prapwee, it is 

to be hoped that this will soon be 
accepted as standard. . 

ConYpleio rigour of treatment is 


tuny, rot- Him.*- 
values of magnetic . 
given In gauss. 

is oVSf 'the° be^ge' 1 ^ 

■assasSff. 

verv popular it ny! 
xug to 'satisfy too; n , ,nny 


the bibliograpjiy' is nut 
ditto : tlieTe is : nothing 
173 and references aad- 
lied Immediately befbro 
few. ' It is regrettable 


This week’s reviewers 


<1 2 : measure motion down an inclined thnt the todex, in, accordance with R- A Bruwn 1 * sehtor, lectur^ In 
B This conclusion loo ! does fte pStoy of Tbc series! morSly ljns physlw nt Cbeiscn Coilwc, Lpi^on i 
}«nifheiifK>eadS hoot ' not l«4s imchallengcd. Tliene ore tbe te^ta. However, tlietfe are -geydn Berhnrd Capp, author o( u til 

5 v,® ^ t Jit f indeed- diaduwlons ' ;nnd .disagree- g0 od sketch niaps uiifl useful appeii- - 

itittn irb t l uest '°b s , , merits throughout.. They are .purl. di c e s : containing llsts of ruleis und 

value of, -a book ivfiich; 5^^ ro yal ui,d baronhd pedi- 
L:T cas .°h, . liXBctimcht.! caul M trtf- uvniAm' upw hvnotheses- -irna - P-niur rahia, >ho 


F# D. Biirgoyne in adviser in nunltrl- ■ studied at ^Jji|verstly Gullcisr. Car- 
cal analysis at Kings College, I.od- ,' dlffc .'and has wclilen " La- aoeala 
don; i . itnlfurtri eontemporauea ' ; ; 

ft. A Bruwn is seriior, lecture^ - lu p; B, .Slngrcton Is chaltmun. nf the 
physics nt Chelscn College, London ; . ^ postgraduate ^cimol hf ■ V iqrilsv 
Berhnrd Capp, author of 41 The' Fifth studies at the University uf Krnd> 
tWoiinrchy JVuin ,, , ; lectures in Itlsiory ford ; be has published Biick- 
nt the University of WnnsJcU ; ground to Enslern Europe ” jinif 

John Holyonke, n lecturer In French “ Yuepslavln, tho country anil 'Utt 
at the University oC Sheffield, has people ; . 

written " An liilrnctucliim to French G. C. Varley : .is Hripe fh^ufqssor. of 

entomology nt Hie University of 


■ rVan .,1 „ j Sixteenth Century Poetic Theory ” ; ciitomol 
. If F...J.. Jones is prorcMvr in I tutian . Oxford. 
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Classified Advertisements 

Index to Appointments Vacant, Wanted and other classifications 


Appointments vacant 
Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 

Universities 


The British Council 

invites dp (i lien 1 1 tins For I ho following posts : 

English Instructor (Qatar) 

l-'acnliy of Kducallon, Doha 

Ucgruti in Kiiqlisli with postgradum* TEFL qualifica- 
tion and experience. 

Salary : £5,llO-£6,307 pa, tax free. 

lie net Its ; free furnished accommodation ; car allow- 
ance ; free medical service; passage- puid annual horns 
leave. Three-year contract, renewable. 75 Alt 21-22 

Lecturers in English (Morocco) 

Mohammed V University, Fez 

Masters degree essential, Pli.D, desirable. Soma over- 
seas experience. Proficiency in French- 
Salary r 2,300 DU-3,200 DR per month ( £3,864 .£4,464 
approx, at present rate of exchange;. 

Benefits: Installation grants. Two-year contracts. 

75 CU 102-106 

Lecturer in English (Togo) 

Department vf English, University of Benin, Lome 


ago 30 -SO. 

Salary : £3,335- £4 ,264 pa, tax free. 

Benefits : free accommodation ; overseas and children's 
allowances. Two-year contracts, renewable. 

75 HU 50, 31 


Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Administration 

Overseas 

Government 

Industry 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 


Ccntrnle Interfacultclt 
Universiteit van Amsterdam 

Tjie Department of Philosophy of rlu 
University of Amsterdam invites application! 
for the full-time 

professorship in 
ancient philosophy 

The tasks of the future professor will consist 
of: 

• reaching of undergraduate and graduate 
students of philosophy and of classiest 

• research. 

Candidates are exppered to satisfy th* 
following conditions: 

• lie/she will primarily be a philospher and 
moreover will lie/she dispose of a thorough 
knowledge of philology and general hi story j 

■ his/her expertness will extend to the larcr- 
: ancient thinking and he/she will bo able 
: to connect ancient philosophy with patristic 
' and medieval thinking! 

• he/bJie will be able to relate ancient 
philosophy to modern and contemporary 
philosophical problems; 

• he/she will be willing to contribute to the 


Lecturer In English (Gilbert & Ellice Is.) 

Tarawa Teachers College 

Graduate or trained teacher, qualified in - Applied 
Linguistics. Substantial ELT experience. l/K citizen. 


well-functioning of the section history of 
philosophy of the philosophy department. 

The intention is that he/she will also he 
appointed at the Faculty of Arts. 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodate 
Typing and Duplicating 

Universiteit van Amsterdam 

At the Amsterdam University there is a 
vacancy for n 

lector in 

medical sociology 

Salary from / 4991,- to / 717 z,- per month. 

Description of task*: 

1. The study of relations between society, 
causes of illness and the structure and 
functioning of health service in the macro- 
' sociological aspects of these problems; 

*.. The study of the developments of health 
care, placed in its social, political and 
economic background. 

Duties: j 

Teaching and research (the last also lit 1 

collaboration with students) fnt: - I 

a. the subfaculty of sociology 

b. interfacultary student workgroups 

c. the subfaculry of medicine (in cooperation 
with the institute of social medicine jmd the 
institute for general pracrice). 

The lector must be willing to give 1/6 of 
his/her time to administration. He/she will be 
located at the Socidlogisch Instituut. 

He/she must have knowledge of the .dutch 
language or must be willing to learn dutch, j 

Applications, accompanied by curriculum 
vitae and list of publications must be sent 
within one mouth after appearance of this 
puper to: dr. E. Tellcgen, 

Sociologist'll Instituut, 

Korte Spinhuisstceg 3, Amsterdam. 
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AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
CIMIK OF PHYSICS 

Amiirallons aro Invited (or 

. CHAIR OF 

fllYSICS. Hiu School of 
K||,» Bt yres.ini six 
kwrtmeni* cunccrnxd will, 
IhP iifIiIs of i-locironlc <-«ni- 
ImloB. f'P"'- 01 . “*«roi» U iny. 

Xtfiniwiny. nl“»n;n i>hy- 
lfc». maorellval phyalia nod 
osmli ray physics, AppHcunU 
' ,,h u, o nuc cssary uu.illf ca- 
jiln" and Interns s in Iho riolil 
of Envlronnionlol PhVflc* nro 
Silled lo apply , ll •• Inlcnclod 
Si! iho work ul llu- now ilo- 
SrtmSil will Inlcgnie closely 
ESh iho work or Iho other six 
H.njnmrnis uitd fllsu provldo 
■ lor miordlfclpHiwry re 
W.wth in Vch fields as biology 
The tolar enurgv Hold Is of 
interest lo Ihc school. Salary 
% iii tM si iho rale of jA^.Gfivi 
err annum. I here is relTre- 
hTi'iit provision undor elihnr iho 

innuallon 9chenio ; Undor the 
Bull Mom hors Housing 
Icinae. in a case aiiprpvocl by 
the UnlvcrsllV and Its Bankers. 
ih» processor niftY be assisted 
ty ■ lonn 10 purchase a house, 
ift Bcnolo reserves Hid right 


llli Ulllivi an » " iT. j 

the Prorcwor mny be assisted 
ty ■ lonn 10 purchase a house, 
if c- Bcnolo reserves tlio right 
to till iho Chair by invllnllon. 

A staiimienl of Conditions of 
Jtpuutnimonl Knd Infoijnollon 
for Candidates mny beobtalnud 
ihh« from Ihe Socrqlnry 
tUner.il. Asturlallon, of Com- 
raunm.illh „ Unlvorslllas 
lAupls. I. SO, Gordon Square. 
Unrlun Vt;ih OPF. or Iroui 


pSJgnh •g£v^W ,r0 S si jncew t Hi ji nxsl bill |y nf 

A Australia! annolni.nenl Far a lunhor 

S|. y ik.illnna close on JVIh Sep- y BM.onahle travel r<c,.e 

Umber. J '*7o. 


AUSTRALIA 

* U8n W^ ON “ 

Appointments In the lolli.w- 
frg kfikt will bn msdo If siil- 
flcleni funds ere allor-aind ,□ 
Iho University far the |»70-1B 
trlennlnni. the University 
holies thal the iltuallon will fab 
clarhint by early Snptcniln-r. 

tacijliv ny AIMS 

i.r.trruiitn on le»;i iikino 
1 n.Low in MNiaimir:* 

a illr.iuls Khuuld have a 
yen.Tril hnrkgrnuml in 
all arras of modern miquistics. 
Any .iri'd or rairan-h vpi-ciAl. 
Isa tlon will bo nereptiilile. 
Lxuc-rloncii of. or Inirrast in 
doing. 11*1*1 work In an Atisito- 
nrstan nr Australian lanoii^yi 
Willi Id bo an art van Inge, as 
woulil ranilllarlly wltlt a 
milder n Aslnn lanuusuv. 

I ACULTV OF LAW 

SENinn LElTIUHEH Oil 
LElII'linCR 
■ ^ I'OSlS) 

One iiost may be rilled at 
Iho level ,.r Senior I.eriurnr nr 
Lovlurcr and two el the level 
uf I a?L Hirer. No spec ini Mold 
of interest is prescrtbi-fl. 

Salaries - Salary nn oppnlnt. 
tnenl to the post, will he In 
accordance with quallf kal Ions 
ami experlnnce ivllhln iho 
ranges : Senior la-clunir. 

SAin.-ifi.l-SAlH.ta.l per 

nnnun* : Ij-clurcr and Lectur- 
ing Follow. BAII.hA r >. 
fAlS.Asn per annum : rnrre*il 
cxchango rains are VA 1 equals 
■V<p/SUS1..VX. 

other Conditions : Tenure : 
Senior Lecturer and Lecturer 
lor three yearn In the rirsi In- 
stance with provision inr re- 
npnotnlnirnl. aflor review, 10 
rntlrlng ape : Lecturing I'niow 
for Ihroe years In the llrst In- 
stance with p'lsslblllly of re- 
Hiipolntinent far a funhrr two 


AUSTRALIA 

LA I'HtlUE UNIVERSITY 
Mi-lbuurne > 

Ul rllRFH SENIOR LECTUREn 
IN MlfJIOnlpLOOV 
tlwo. ooslilonst 

preference will b* atvon 10 
rsmUdsiea who possess sironq 
hutlemlc qualincsllons and 
Ervfral years' exportDnca ol 
irathinn nnd research In anV 
nr-jd ol mtcrobloloav. ... 

Tho Deparlmoni of Micro, 
biology ll a now dsparlment 
m tin School or niologlcal 
8cmiu.es and offers a courso In 

B i nml microbiology leading to 
Sc ordinary and honours 
orgress. The courstiS aro 
Inlrnded *o provide a thorounh 
■ml balanced training In fun- 
dnmrnial asnrcli of qenoral 
murablolany and tho Itecoa- 

K rv e ror Ileal skills required 
r rarer™ In such Elelus as 
rrMsirrh Jndusirv or tench - 

f ia Irachlnq cnmntnnrad In 

07S wl'h an Introduriorw 
entitle In ntlcroblolonv given 
In surond-ycar aclftnoo alu-. 
dents ' A more advanced 
fflimr [nr third- year stu<lenta 
will bn Intrndurcd In 1976. 

Inlonnul enquiries about Ihe 
den-irtmenl ran bo sent to tha 
rhjlrman rind Head or thU 
ner.irbnrnl. Profossor I. 8. 
Wald. In the University. 

_ flalsrlra: Senior Loduror— 
[AIA.9.TI — live by SASlfl to 
■MR.SiM: Lrrturdr — 8 All .AW , 
inVHi by sgtV7D 10 SA.lS.6M. 
Ruihtr lAfonnalton' and annHr 
retii.n .foons sr« a v« liable from. 
Ihr Aisorlailnn or dointnon- 
WAllb UnlverslUos (AdPIS-i. 

^ea , Yias. a EB* 


are paid and aaslslonco with 
housing la given Inr nn ap- 
polniop froni riutstiln Canberra. 
Bupcmnniinllon belief II& are 
svnllnbln. 

The Unlvrrsltv n-sorveo Ihn 
rtnhl mil lo make an ai>l«ilnl- 
monl or in nwkn an atipntnl- 
men l by in vile I Ion at any 

Further parllcnlar* slu.ulil 
be old a I nod from Ihe Asao- 
clallon or Cohiinonweullh Hnl- 
versliles I Apple, l . V; Gordon 
Square, latntlon WGIII 

AppHCHlIons rloae nn 2'rtn 
Soptcmbnr. 1 '<76. 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
Armldnlo, New South Wales 

TE#rJ,, g9onM®v H,P ,N 

8&Jp&v ,h ' "-SSSSnS 


on "aa Bep'lom'hrr'T 1376* 


AUSTRALIA 

MONARH IINIVBR9ITY- 
Melbrnime 

nEPARTMBNT Or PATHOLOGY 
AND IMMUNOLOGY 
KiRT-nOC1*ORAL RESEARCH 
' FELLOW . 


, rrlhjwahjn la with Pro- 
Ir^rjTi H 9- ^"' rn “R iminunp- 
£t«8!„ Bnrtlculorlv fn 


Su.K- pentruianv w 

s at, ffla*. .^mSs 
p"w«;s ssas 

trip re search conipmomtrd is a 


w available, imntodl. 

^vissas!* *■ 

Balary for k (Trai iiAar 

V'; 

•SjSiWuteftauW 

ind^iSS.. 00 P Br »> InformAUbn 

|S S tetss 

CJavlon 


yntrcSIfv -Monaah 

d *<e. ia 'SeptBinbo*; 

M sppoini by fn Vila lion.' 


XoiTtA^-j 

Paianr : ■ JAB,aHR-*‘*.HJ.T. 
Conditions of rmpToyinenl pro- 
vide saSIstancD -with iraiol and 
removal < expenses. 

■ urlKor Information may be 
obtained from . the A asocial Ion 

of Commonwealth UnltmrslHea 

l An Pis i . SB Gordon Square, 

i.oXl WC. 1 H oft. 

. Applkallqns close on 
Soploinbsr 1970. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY Or SYDNEY 
CHAIR OF CLINICAL 
.OPHTHALMOLOGY 

molonv. Salary will bo nl iho 
rate of SA27.IK9 ncr unnum 
' Is suoerpnnunllon pro 

on undor oljncr Iho ^vorioi 

sssssfsSr vws 

•tfSBSrSp/tea' u CTiSJ? 

B|tv and i Us bankers L . the L Pro- 


Scheie. In 

fossor may fie asstal 
icsn io nurchssn ■ ho---. - 

.MTW.-3a?& as 1 . If 

: ; for csndlqnl.e tpav *?e ogfalned 


" - IA : T 


•'.XusThALii' vl 'i A 


UNIVERSITY 

OURNB 


''iBw, in 

, M^SIC .. -. . . . .- 

tb* A [ISL h?!' 0 _ n ® . * ro Ihvltort fbr 
, « ciilmr B9n, P r lecturer. 

HuvTl-lDS . l . u, or Itl Omni l VP 
m- -?iiiJj? ur *l ,0B - specisbaina 


^ . bu 

'iiM.JffiP.hW .he" noibil that 




•in ijun umi 

from llin 


2006. Australia 


'• AUSTRALIA 

‘‘MoifASrt university 

» •- Meibourno - 

liiGHoRr.TnucAnoN 
AOViadRY And reseaiich 
• y :t&. ; 0N, T 
■ '• ' SENinn UJCTIIRER IN 

EDUCA'nnNAL 1T.I 111 Nil LOGY 

The qouolnlcn. who will 
have had wldfc ckunrlenco tn 

. W851 Vpffgl 

a ihe, present T“ -"■* 

■; wnntanoiii' qn- • the orOduqi 

• . and r us 5 r -of-< venous meil 
- ; conduct : qyalu.ittap. siunles. 

Salary t r' / ' ' ,ftAlB.Q64 lo 

■ $A1R,aIa ,pr i , dPnun.i... Subcr- 
• . pnnOillon. TmvhUlnq and re- 
mnval • allowanco. rrpatriallan. 
iiudv leave and 1 luftiporani 
' houslhq -aosfsUncb.;'- 

JsjSrtusi.' "SiS'r. 

■.fSmunDnwraijh^ Unlvotsiiics 

• y-siiy ,■*. ; ' /! ' 

. V^nsrri^.-.datk, 30. Hdoti'rqtr-r, 
v '. Th b H> n< vfnit Vi reserves ihe 


AUSTRALIA 

HNIVERBIIY Ol SYDNEY 

M^JT'IR ESI I tps/piiiNt :ipa l 

rumriBHiPs iTWtji in 
GERMAN 

Applications .trc Invited lr.,m 
suitably qualirird p^rsniM for 
two iiqsltlcins uf Lrclurcir I'rln- 
f-IjMi rutor In lirntmii. n,* 
n|ipulnn-cs will shorn In the 
Ui-nim loach inn of ihn ln iinri- 
niL-ni ficrin.in and i In. ui n.ic 
ur each ii|i|inliilinrni will ilr- 
I"'n.l u|.un in,- quailfh alli.pt 
Vet * ,>P,,r|, ' ni ‘' *' 1 lhl ' upl'olll- 

. .‘‘•'■■ry r.u.ji. j l.r-ctirrc r 

VAt I .6A5-VIF|,A-I r i; l*r|n. I]..il 
luior VAII.i.YVbM.AtA. 

Itulh paslrlunk sri- iii-inaiirnt 

hul may bq lllloil Inr tlir.i- 
vrar-j in III* ftr»i tnslnncc 
with iinsBlbllliy ol iii-nii.-ini-nry 
ilnrinu ih.il Hum „r in ci-n.iln 
laws rut urn rams. 

Applications, giving lUt.HK id 
quatlfkailons an.j nkiicrlcnco 

.mil .namos of rultrers. in the 
Hugisirar. llnivorsliy r.| Syd- 
ney. N.S.W. 2006 AitMirtfl. 1 . 
as soon as_ posalbip and not 
later ihon 16 Rr-piuinbr-r. l'i7A. 
Inlorm.iilon m valla bln trmn llm 
Assoclallon uf f.ommr.nwdllh 
Unlirrslitiis iAmiiIs i. T .6 Got- 
jlon Square. LunJun. U‘*;ili 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

ri.INDEHS UNCVEHHirY' 

Almthatlona are invlii-d frimi 
luilably niMlIIled persons far 


luilably qualified persons Tar 
Bi.polntiiir-nl lo Ihe fi.iluwmg 

B osltlam In llie Scliuol d Snt Ijl 
cion cos: 

LF.umuLH in I'SYCI lOLOI'.Y 
l Clinical Psycholopyi; Aptillca- 
llons are Invliotl from sullnbiy 
qualified psychologists wllh In- 
Ir-rrsls In any arm of rltnlral 
psycholcgy. Including Lllnh.nl- 
lihysloloBknl clinical evporl- 
mrnt.il, cllnlcul-cltlld, cHnical- 
br-hnvlour ihervniy and .-llnual 
cbunsuUIng. Iho apnolnios will 
be phficclvd to teach In the 
Master of Psychology urn- 
gramme. a two-year run ilmu 

courso Inr the pro partition 
cllnic.il psyLhologlsii. Suruo 
leaching Will nlsn be required 
.hi tho it nik-rur.nl us lo .tint hon- 
ours levels. Applicants with 
clinical experience and a proven 
c.ipadly la carry out nnil super- 
vise rcsunrdi protects will tm 
especially welcome. 

I.ECTfl If l-R /HEN lOII LF.G- 
TURF-H In LDlPiATitN lE.liua- 
1 onal iisvcliiilony i Api.llinnH 
1 iould have oiaileinlc qililllttit- 
I on* to tube courses in etluta- 
i tins I psythoiony lo the Mas- 
ter's lovei: I each I ny rxnrrlcnte 
would bo sn addinomil ad van - 
toga. Preference may hn given 
lu applicants wllh an Iniurril 
in tho psychological r.iundn- 
tlops of Irorninp and inechlng. 
This may include sperlal inter- 
est In one or more of ihe Fol- 
lowing; lha leach Inn- Ir.iminu 
nnvlroitmont. iho nature anu 
conditions of learning, hunmiil*- 
ttc educailon. elswraum dy- 
tismlcs. _ , , 

Salary Bralra: Ln-lurrr: 

eAll.655-SAifi.6J6: , Senlur 

Leciuntr: JAla.’Jfid-SAl fl.r.-ld. 
Suporannuflilon Is on iho 
r.$.B.U. basis. „ . , 

Further Infonna Ion sbotil 
tlteso positions. Including iqn- 
rllllona of apunlntnient and d*- 
tolls roqulred from condldales 
may bq oblalnod from the 
Association nf comniqn wealth 
Universities lAppls-t. 36 Oor- 
don Square. London. WCill 
OPF. Apnltcallons should be 
lodged In dupllcalj. with Ihe 
Registrar. 1Ja Flinders Unlver- 
sliy ol Soulh Australia. Bedford 
Park- South AlUiraMa. «>id. 
not later inun 15 Septtmhrr. 
I “70. 


BATH 

. THE UNIVERSITY 
8GHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
LECirinEg^^NPOWER 

Involve work with atu 
Inliisl' 1 dearocs In 

Admlnlslraflon.' Ihs M'CCMs- 
ful applicant will be rnqufrra 
lo cantribulc lo one or more 

a- Mse'.fess: 

ihe -post lAvcilres iho leaching 
or 'Manpower siudloa, to siu- 
dsnls reading for ■ rirsi degrees 
In Sclonco nnd Technology snd 
Iho- neraqn appointed may also 
contribute lo ratines jmdin^ 
lo iho dogroe or M.Sc, I 
Induitrlal flctatbins 

Gandldaies should have a 
first or . higher degree “ 


ran dl dates snouia neve a 
first or. higher dogreo in soma 
sped or , Manpower Studies, 
ul proferahly In Economics or 
Ibalnoss Admlnlslratlon. Ip- 
cthcr wllh industrial, teach- 

in or research experience 

Salary will bo In the low w 
pari or the rang* , | b 

ta.uflO ptr anqum r under 


'low i according lo quallll 
ions . and rxnorfanco. 




further pa rile ulora nnd 

:K£v..n,?« 


COMMITTEE OF 
VICE-CHANCELLORS 
AND PRINCIPALS 

iss!s..d "n.iis 

Kingdom. 

Thn pnraon nnpulnled will to 
concwniFd prlUKlpallM wBh -'h® 
academic areas or Interral of 
tin, i!uinmlt|i*i*. Iio or slip will 
he oxoPL-ied la .isiuiiiu . res non - 

slblltty for tho work of a Sion a- 
Ing coinmllico on aim I cm I a 

h Hit' sub- . 
„ .. fall . wlihm 
this btOAd division *>f ms 
Gommii|po r a dcilvRIcs. unit in 
nsrilcuiar Ilia tjirdlcal . «ub- 
Apullranls 
with cdnsl 


. psrllcqiar Ilia mprtlral sub- 
coniniltlue. .ApuilconlsjRiiiuld 
bo grsduaies with cpnal 
edmln [strati vo . eviwrtgniy. . we 
fora lily In h uniyoralty. 


■ , reviver. ■ .■■■“ 

df >n sigubtv. quatltied 
|e an ■appotntmont nuv 
o at Hm levoi of Honli.r 
alralivo , OTIImt ■ ou- a 
rrelo or Eji.ll IH iu 
from. 1 Gciolwr. 1976 
ccl iu lurUior rcvlrwi . A 
allow »*qra of XSVO Is 
nS.an Hddltfon lu both 
Commencing .salary 


■ - rtqfil -to' mitir ltd .opriplnjmtjrit 
• ( 9P. to idRMPlnl- bVi IjlflWOT I 


Further ', nonirulora • ot lie 

• post 'moy- h« ohlainrd from the 
E'pvuilVo aacrciary of mi- 
iCommlllno.', -J9 Favistuik 
Bauarn . F Jin dan . WC1H '4 /. 
.with Whom siiptlcallons nhquid 

• be ltnlo'-il bv Monday. ^ ‘ 5 , r»- 

irwihiT. 1 '■7fi 


UN1VI.IIRIIY Ol 
HIE SOUIII FAtilMC 

APlillraituns ere tnvlle.l fnr 
the iioil of ShNlrin LD l- 
UiHril LKClUIILR/ARSlSIANr 
i.i.(:ruHi:ii in economic*. 
Atiplli-flnib should lmve a gbo.l 
<li.ur<-p In Eciiitniiiics ivllli posi- 
Vi.ailuaiH qii.iiifiidtirins I'ruli-r- 
raii) will hi. plven lu applli.iiilv 
iililn In kmi-Ii rr.urses In M.illu- 
iii.iHral Fcnnomi's or Si.iHMks 

Snl.irv *«'.iies Snnlnr I n.. 
lun-r sih.ii'.i, m vi '1.471* m-r 
fliinilr.i l.r-iiur-r SI F, "i.*i | u, 
Yl 7.H.Y2 |i(ir .mi i uni ; AhiIm-ikI 
I i-r iiirr-i M - 1 .fi.HI lu Slfi.i.lfi 
per .iiiiiuin i<:l iierilni, iiiiu.ils 
>1 l 7H . . I Ire- liiitisii iibv* rn- 
niL-nl iii.iv Miijmk-iubni s.ilmli-s 
in range i..S7-i to Wifi. I per 
annum iiirrhiigi lur a itnifriL-.l 
uininlnli'C a I Senior l.ui lurrr nr 
l.-i- Mirer Iwei ■ nurmnlly frv-r. 
of all las i .mu provide child- 
ren's ■:.lilcnilnn allowances nnd 
hnlld.iy visit passancs. I his 
I'lpplumeulailnn Is unlikely lo 
4IM.lv in an unmarried uliliainlCL- 
or a iiiiirrU-il niipalnfce si 
AssMaiil l.ecliiror level. Su|.i-r- 
eimii.ill.-n scliumn. Id nor trni 
gralullv fur . onlr.it 1 -ippnini. 
nu-nls: iwrilv lurnishud .icrom- 

mnilnllun .il rclilal nf I fi |n-r 

■ enl uf salary 

nelall.nl .li.plkall.ini .six 
idlil.'S. IlHlnUliiu n riirriculum 
vllue, ii reiem sum II iiI.dId- 
graph and naming llireo ref. 
on-ex. should he soni by I fill, 
brpleinher L*'7.*i lo thu llegls- 
irar. Unlverxllv ol llin Mon Hi 
PiltHIC. H.O. Iluv 1 16k. Suva. 

n». . 

I nrllo-r liarlli'Ulars are av.ill. 
able Iron, fills .i.lilreiB. 


HONG KONG 
-mu I’Nivmsri v 

LFl.niHrSH"™ sSSlMTANf 
LLr.ru iirfitHPH in 
mh:iianh:ai knginfi ring 

Ai.ptkallnns arc Invlinl rnr 
pr.sls of Lecturer Assistant let- 
lurer In Mei hunlral Englnrerlng 
wllh rcfiTt.nrc lo icnchlng: hi 
A pplied Mrrlninlra. ibi Applied 


liynniukn : ict Drilqn anil 

l ill Proper Mrs of Maiorlais. 
Prcferuni'u will ba niven in 


lliuie ivlin have a hlnlii.r degree 
nnd In.lunirlai i-i|ierlenra. 

Annual Binaries i super., unus- 
able i *ir..- Lecturer. IIKK4ll, ,| MI 
by Y.fitHI In hsr 

in. «60 hy fi.finn to tn.-v.ri 
by fi. v.tl in H-J.imn ; Als1iln.il 
1 o-i Hirer. llKSTV7r.d by fi.finn 
lo 4H.rwiU. At the limn uf Issue 
Hie rale- nf i-vrh.-mge la El 
equals IIKS1 1 fiO . apprui. 
Starling s.ilurv will depend nn 
quallfl. alloni and experience 

I'urllier particulars anil BPPll- 
vnllon f* ir i . is u.av bo obtained 
from Ihe A ism fallen nr 
«'.oniiuanwp4iiti I inlvarslih-s 
lAuuis. i. fin Gordon Square. 
London WGIII HIT. r.r lha 
Assiilanl Ri.crdsry i flocniit- 
mrnli. I.'nlvernlly i.r Hung 
Kf.nn. I limp Knng. 

Gliiilnq dale for ai.ullcnliona 
IS 2fi HciHPn.biT. 1975. 


UNIVLH9IIY OF NAIRGUI 

Application* are Invlleri for 
the nnsi of PnnFESSOn of 
EnnGArioNAL administra 
nuN. planning and uun 

niCUtUM DEVRLOPMLNT. 

Unndldnlri iliould have s 
iloclnraio dogreo In any of ihB 
lii-ldi nf Gurrlculum Dovnlan- 
■neni. Ediicnllnnal . . 

lien. F.lIucj U rinal Plannlnn and 
r.tannmlis of Education back 
L-ri hv considerable university 
tearhlnn ovpnrlencD. Candid- 
ales should slate Clearly their 
rr-snarcli Inlerests. Th* sp- 
nnlnlep will hs exuec led IO 
give a trad in teaching of 
. undent rsduainf and ooaf-nra 
dints atudanla. 

Salary- seal*: KCS.600 to 

K£4.fiBn oer annum iK£ 
equals Cl. II sterling). ' Th 
QoSrrnmrnt maw 
plement satarv bv £3,254 per 
annum fsloUinnV for a . mar- 
ried anoolnteo or El, 986 par 
annum fslerllngl for a jlnqlB 
--potnlee inomially free of 
... lax i nnd provide chHdron'a 
education allowances and holi- 
day visit passage*. PSSU fam 
Hv . iMSsaofta: various allow 

a nr os. 

Detailed Medications ( twa 
rrioles i inrludlng a curricu- 
lum illae and nnmlno Hires 
refprera should be stint bv 
airmail not taler than 32 Sep- 
tember l'i7fi. la the Rpaltlrar. 
[iniveralty or Nairobi. PO Box 
fini'17. Nairobi. Kenya. 

A pei 1 leant* resident In Uni- 
ted Klnn'dDtn should also send 
onp ro—' lo . Inler-llnlversllv 
Council. ' "0/91 Totlanhens 

rn.irl Road. landqn W1P 
GOT ■ urlhrr. nartlciiurs nmv 
be ohl.iinetl Irani cither ad 

drew. 


KENYA. 

THE UNIVERSITY 


Applications are Invited for 

\S a ' 

MENT of ErX)N0SftG8. Aopll 
ranis xhauid have a Ph.D 
drarne In Ecnnomlca plus con- 
.sldnnibto toachlnn and- research 
unertnnco at Ihe University 
level AddIIcbiu must also have 
fame rn'cvani. expert, 
developing counlrln 


□ op. 

If* win. M r* qcc lad to feocn 
hi- bolh Undcruriiaiiaie and 




gmriiloi* levels and aupdrvliv 
Hiudrnia' TPseprrh, 


min* i nay juenlrmnnl spl 
hv Cfi.iiEJ r..»r nnnum i slerll.... 

S or p -morrlrd nppolnirn, or 
11.7N.I ' p. r annum rsterlinu 
lor ii slrtnle oapolnlee morm 
ally Ren nf all isx > and „l<ro 
vide ihli.lrr-n't oiHirjliqn allow- 
VIbII IMS- 

famtl' 


.pfNalmbl. 

■ Nairobi. .Kenya- npm 
mlrteni In : u.K. • shoul 

send nnv I'Miy W r 

— •— incll.. 911/91 'Ii 


burr Hqad. tnnflon. w 
further nattlniiar* may. 
inipc.i- fruni nitlipr adilroM. 


■ ; LEICESTER : 
nm I'Niv.LiisriY 

mr*AHTMENT OF BOtllOLOnY 

' AnnllrniinnA' .w Invlird'frein 
r.RATHIATi-'H Willi' a ifnorre HI 
•a. wnm jOtlY for a onsl of 
. Tl in»li|l. AAMPTANT 

Snl.irv on srnln c .2,2fia ll 
E 2 fiTH lo C9.9T4 plus . Ihr ns- 
nr-ld sunp'tn.. nls tjf CHfi 52. 

Further n.irii' niani fnint iho 
iJM.Isirar id Whom- RhiiHCMIoris 
m i|»n farms iirnelJnil shru'rt 
l-e ». hi 'hv til Heui.imh.-T 


I'MV I'. If SI I Ul NAIIKim 

Aiii.llrallxiis .ire invlivil Inr 
ihe rmixiviiin n»ji i.i;i; i UitLti 
In iht- ULi'Ali l MEN 1 ul 
UIHIAN nn«l III.UMNAL ULAN. 
N I N* i . A|.|jlk.iiils shr.n Id hnvi< a 

I ioud .li-gre-L- In urn- ul !!■(- fr.l- 
Qv.inu nri-.ts: ar. hll.-unr.-, 

enqlnr-L-rlnii. .mi loluov. mc.ii.m- 
■»I.S. u .-niii.ii'iliy nr i.ul.lli a.I- 
«.lnlsriniii,ii ax well hs a ui.st- 
irra'l.l.iie U".il.lli jll.in -if . .1 

In llihai. anil lli'iitnual 

I'ljiinniii I'l. i.T. ru n w ill he 
Hi Hi. I<> ll.su .ii-nllL.irils who 
•a .- ■.-In. i ii-ri .i i.ieiali. re »l -i 

I 1ili-sluli.il iMxllllJli' of 

I , l..iil.<-ix 


KVI.Mlil In KV.t.-'.lll* per 
..llll.i.i. iK'.l .-qiL.ls 111 II nli'T- 
Ilian ri.i- iirlHsl. ■ iovnrnmont 
in.iv sn iinli- 11 , 1-111 s.ii.iry in 
l.nnn- CU.ilM la E-J,f>-.!ll nor 
oiuiiini (Bii'rlinu. far ii ui.irrlej 
ui.pulniei' r,r Ul.nfiif io . 1 : 1 . 17 4 
p'.r ,i n in i n * i st.-rilnq . for a 
single a,i|i-iliili-i- iiinmially tree 
uf all mx . ami i.railrin ill lld- 
n-n'x i-dui .ill'iu allowances and 
hollilai' visit n.ins.inr'S- 
* .B.k l.i. : . iaiullv i.nxxuncs: 
vniluiiA iilli.ivanees. 

Di-iallL'<1 .ii ip Ileal lunn i two 
ini.k-fl) liit-lii.finu a eucriiiiluin 
vlfan iili'l nnnilnq 1 liri-a 
r.-lert-r-s sliunkl be sent hv air- 
mail mil Liter Hi. in USurt Soi- 
Irlnber. l > .7. r >. In Regisimr. 
LIi.IvitMI V *«r Nalrnhl. P.fl. 
Hui fiti| a >7. Nairobi. Kenya. 
A |inlk ants rexlflf.ii i I ,, iho 

■ ■nliciJ Kinuiluin slioulil nlio 
send unu lupv Ir, lnli-r-1 inner- 
sliv Cum. rli. 'rO.ui iniK'iii.uin 
lOii.rl lli'B*l. London. IV I UDT. 

■ uriht-r nartl. ulorx may fan c,b- 
inincii inun nlihi-r Address. 


LEICESTER 

THE UN I VI Jf 811 V * 

DLI'AH rMr.NI fIF SOCmi.uUY 

ApiallidllOiis. are Invllrd 
frum r.iiADUAn.K wiili a 
dcan-e In 8ni:il|[.lll',V far a 
LTi'.l imCNIIIU In Ihe U»|mU- 
nient I, I RnLllllriqv Willi ■•ffcil 
from I l |i inh'T I'i7fi. 

Nalurv .io .irillnn tn nnollll- 
atill.jns ,m>l n\|n<rli-iii'e nil the 
Aral.' 1:2.7711 lu Ui.iir.n wllli 
BUi<i-r.ii,.i|].illnii In-11. •Ills. 

Further parilrulars iron, the 
nnilair.ir lu w I min uiinlk'al Inns 
bn Hi e fnrniN uratvlileil slmtilil 
hr hi - in by :',Hi Neiairmb.'r. 
I*i7fi 


LONDON 
HIE IINIVEHBIIY 
Hd l 1SII PUS I CIIAni *A1 B 
Ml DICAI. 1 F. I1l-.lt AT1'*N 

<UN1Vi:ifSri Y’ 111 I.ONUCINi 

AI*f l fllN1 MEN I OF 
ahriri'ani sn«:ifi:rAHY 

Apulk atlunn arc lilvil.-il lor 
I lie Aiiualnlimnl ur ASSISI ANT 
GM:hBTAIIY of llin l i-flcratfait. 
Ihe holder will nsslst Ihe Bec- 
retary In all inaiu-rs aliening 
iho urg.inl/.illon nml ndniinls- 
l rat Ion <if I ho I pJui:j I Ion . 

dcuuilalnq fnr I dm whim nccex- 
ury. Ihr Axxlxtant 8< fret ary 
wilt hair- h spi-clal irauorisHniliy 
-mi-nl of H.p 


ApiillLanl* will llnd II linlulnl 

B hflVk had i-xperli nro In tl.K. 

nivofsliy '■ftinmlsirailrm nr in 
ll relalod Held. Ill eluding oxur ti- 
mer) wllh * oinll.sl ilovo-lppmenl 
Khr-liics. office iiiHnnnonifinl 
anti porsonnr-l mail ora. Posses. 
Sion ol a drgri-e or apprniittmr 
nrnfessloniil uu.illlirallnn would 
hr an advanlaue isu is nuL 
rife nil* I. 

Salary will bo an Cr-ade. II 
of Ihe nnilnnat sralos for Uni- 
vr rsirv administrative staff ■ 

iC4.b 1R-C6.CI5U basic aolnry aa 
irtm 1 *J Oclobnr. OFJfli nlua 
London Allowance qf E3W per 
annum *. Ihe starting point . Will 
depend on Age. nuallfir aligns 
nnd eiprrlmrp. Annual holl- 
day vtil Itlcmml. or 30 wortlt"' 
days, rxcluslvn ol cublk ho 
dan and nsuKlated da 
nirmb*rahtp of Un 
Euncrannuallon Rch 
rcinpulvnry. 

Further pariiruinrs are ob- 
lee ble front Thi, ■ Sadrelnry, 
— rllfsli Postpraduale- Medical 
rrdnrsilnn. Central riffito, fifi 
Mlillpon Sired . WCIN fiE-I. 10 
whom utipllratlDfis f-fi conies, 
shgnld_ brv r«luniMl,h^ Friday. ' 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
Diu.rrfln . 

LEI VI ' IRE n DR - SENIOR 

LECTURER IN NUTRITION 

Appllcollone are Invlli-tl Tar 
Ihn nastlton of LFCTURER Or 

iirmon lfcthher in tho 

Departmuni ar Nulrlilan. 
Faculty nf I fame Eclonco. Uni- 
urxliv uf lltaan. 

Bakirv: Lecturer NZS7.B6Y 

to 'U2- Senior Luc- 

turnr Nf/’SUI.DPI in N7Sia.fll7 
with bar Hi NZSI1 7U2 

Apullrnntx should bo qrndo- 
eies In a dlwiniine rmniad In 
huirum nutrition. lnrliullng 
Sflepce wllh uifchlknilnn in 
blgphqnlslrv. . pirt-Hlnlppy - or 
mKrttlonc or Ir* a hen tilt defence 
With an Inthreat Irt .- nutrition. 

. r.irlher nritileglarsl sire ovnil-. 
able from Ihe AMrorktilnn of 
Gomninnwraiah trnlverfdlles 
< A ii nix: '. . fifi r-ii.rdn,. Square, 
London 'Willi HOT. hr from 
Ihr ■ Rf.nlslr.ir. Itnlveisllv nf 
nipnu n n n.i\ fw. oimedin. 
N«w. /» h fund. ’ 

. AMplIfuMnnx rlosq; inn fifljJ, 

SUdrnrhrr I'.Tfi.' . ' 


NEIV ZEALAND - 

t'NIVERKflV .IF. HliUJI HRMliY 
r l3irtaiehiinh . 

I’MvriKtiv iioxT.nnf-tAB*L 
» I . M.mvSI IIP IN III R'lTlR V -. 

A toil Ii .it loos tiro, 'nulled '(Dr 
■■ dir - nhnxn-.fneni'nnoit. 1 - iMiNlllDlt,' 
Aoutlnints- «hi.ufd . retstysx . J • 
Fti.m. „r er.iHvi.lei>* .Irnrc-e, pro* 
Ircalily, fulif'wrH bv sente ru- 
■muitIi n>nertcnrf Tlio anndln* 
ie.| wnl' .Ilf- nxhyrt fq tmder- 
1 Nike ii. ■ii»' , i*>l .muiiunt nl infrl,- 
.irm *n ,i,irin ton Id ci,mrlbuilnfl 
in .ihr- fciim’ni .n-wurrh two- 
orjiniitp in ilivlr j»,irl linier 


N/F/i.Mrfl in r nnnum i'MIow- 
ih|*i5 nn l.-n.iliin nornillly for 
n"n j rnr tin* with IIim p>i.-„L* 
Wlpy of i Menxtftlt 

Fitrihrr ««rilr». 1 ,irx nnd Gon- 
thi'fir* nf -inia.irtn.nnl ni;iv he 
eht.i»"n<! I run. llu- Axxacl.vlon 
bf Oiitminoi.i.'i.i'l. I InlyerxtHi-s 
lAnr-ls I fVir.lun SilU.irt-. 

Linden V.'.'lll nor 

' £ l -r-H< -pill'll* rloxv r.n t j0 
fill'll -.lb . i 1 "75 


HIE UNlYr.liSlIY 
CIIANi:i:Lt.iit« t.uLl.f.i'B 

Ar|flli'atla,|iv etc tnvlli-d li.r 
■ hi- I'DSl r,l SUNK, li A SHIS I - 
AN r MltriAlflAN ruill.rs «ro 
lu be assumed at. xr.wi .in iicy- 
ilhln Api'lliaulx shnul.l bs 

V raduatrv with ai'tirni'rlain 
.IhJiiiv q U.1II . I, alii sits ..ltd -\- 
l ..rsli'U *-x|iC i li.rn i- in Hu- I'alit- 
lauiiinn si'iiluii nf llid.irl.s 
■ ■••Ii.g i.tiir.nv ul i :i.ii(,r.-n 
f'liixslflr at In ii Mini'll' r. -I'.il- 
i-nxr til llltrs an llrui-v . *iu.*l- 

llrntlnn will I,.- .u> -ul- 

v.iniage. The .-ipitnliii. will 
lie i.'iiulri'il lei lake iliaru*- id 
Hie prin i- xx xun<.rrrinu H.r 
, ntlri- stuck i,f ihr lllilvi-l.sllv 
1.1 hr . ) rlcn uf 1 i.ti.nrn, vujin.ira 
ul lluiida llnlhfii-. C I'iiiu-i iir.r 
('.alloiie nml llu- PoKi.-chttlr fa, 
Iho l.lblerv id «:mi|ins9 
CltiaalfU at li»i .»th.-i,.i- wlstih 

iho University ha- .!>-■ litr-,1 to 
tul0])l. 

Salary ■ F-l.tlHA- 

K<1.714 i, a. *.Y1 Birrllnn 

iquals Kl.‘,li. Tlu-re in.iv be 
tilth rr a llnlwnliy ai'ltlll lot* ul 
K720 fan. iluvnbti' lit MjI.iwIi 
or the Urlllsii Gnvrrnniertl nmv 
auputenipni salary In rantiv 
Yl.fiKri — lil.' 1 'ia IU. ( xier II nql 
fur a maTfted npr'ilni, n i.r 
KI.'AC) — Cl. 3.12, l> a inli-rllnii . 
far a slnttlr- ,i nriidiih'i' •iiiiri.i- 
aBv Iree uf rax i and uruilile 
children's I’dui-ntton iiltcwanc'S 
and hiilliUy visit (.nfit-'iitrs. 
Urniuliy nl 15 ur-r rrni-ur, pur 
cent: siiiii'r.mniialfa’i slIx'hih 

transferal nfa wllh I RF.ll : Mi, illy 

B ssxauea: inrlous dllim-.ini *x: 

lenilfii] nicrusi Iphv.- ,. rim- 
ing. 

Or tailed applkAlbma i2 
regies i. including a currlrsiiutn 
\ifar and naming fi rrfi-ra-.x. 
should bn sent by ulmi.ll. unt 
laler Ihnn 1*1 fiepteintai r lv7R 
to Iho Registrar. Ilnlverxirv r,f 
Malawi, i inivr-rfiiiy oirn... i> r>. 
Hot a7B. zruubd. M.iinwL 
Applicants rrsldcnt In UK 
should nlsn semi 1 rnj.v in 
intefaUnlversIlv ihtiiru.il *'U/ 
•H Tottenham rntirl Unad. 
Lnmtan W I P UIH. I nrfhr-r 
unrilculnrs inav bn nbi.'lnrd 
rrtini ■iilticr nt'drin. 


NEWCASTLE UPIIN TYNE 

171 F. UNIVCIiSIIY 

ijruANihiLNr ur 

CNlilNtXFilNfl MAIIIEMA m'R 
f Hr -a .1 vrrLlir ni>,i l V 

Aiinllralhjns are Imileii fnr 
ihn Mnt uf mnniirii in 
friniNF.cn l nt. mahiemai ii|S 
l Stott stirs i which lx ptronnly 
i.Miiciiiteil with Ihe I'nninrrrlng 
Miqillratlons of stntlHtlrs In ilie 
rncully or Api.Mril Hrlui'-e. the 
successful i mid Mule lalll ho 

I x pec fail inntovlde evidence i.r 
nlprexi ana i.Tei-lnun Invulvi - 
■noni In the x-utilni ■-rltsii i nnipxi 
uf rirrli prnltleinx and in llu-lr 
i. aililnq. os wnll .is i.vl.tiH'-e nf 
slailxtlcHl ir.tlninn. In adill- 
llun lo 1 lie so itutti-x. Ihe re-nun 
srpolnled will be experlnl lo 

I inrih loitie in the fwner.it ii-.u li- 
ng comnitimriri r.r thi- n«i-.u[- 
tnenl. 

BoJary will hi- .il .m epplo- 
nrlete ciiilnl nn the stale 

C3.liR-£d.B ( *r 1 .siiarv i>t rre- 
sc-nl under rn-l.-w will, >-f|.-cl 
from 1 st Oct oh nr MITfli prmid- 
Ing to age. nus'iflratlonx and 
eupenonca. Mils thn xlmlri tnv- 
ment at KaZ'MIH n^r annum, 

» lth rnr mb(ikhl|i nf *„»rii,n i.ns 
nlverallv lUiM-i.ininiiiilnn 


.Further rartli uLns muv T.a 
ufalainrri from rhr lr> idsirar. 
Tha University. lYewrasih- uuon 
Tyne NCI TltlJ. will* wlutm 
npqllCiillons . Ihrer cuplexi tu- 
gecher with the nnrra and 
addresses of threw persons lo 
whom rorerunev mav be mado. 
MtonM bo tod god not later ihun 
lailt Sepjembrr, {<*75, ]*li-aLH 
quota rgrerenre theS 


NEW ZEALAND . 

University nr cantt'rRi'hv 
; ■' phrHh;hurth . 

' Anpllcoilons are- lnvlKd far 
Iho fallowing oM-itirin* 

• SENIOR LECTURER 

lecliulna In some major -area 

, id accountancy tv 1 -- 1 

lncluae auxlneu. f 

ComiMiter npplk-gttpua to hiixl- 
nosa Mtiuitlani and will norni- 
M nxnpMeri in IrflsSCSS a 
rally dogria 

Tha aolorv fnr Leclnrrra Is 
on a scale from NET7.H61 la 
•9.9)2 per annum and tor 
Seniojr Ltxiurcts NZfiio.nHi to 
iii.fga ' fair i $i 2 .ifi 6 io 


Particulars, . InclviUnp Infar- 
llpn at* travel and rvrnnval 
CM. KUIdV IMVV, . tinus- 
__ and suturnmniMtlon n ,J,u w. 

of Coimnunwri.iih UnlvtrsUlo* 

i Apnn. 1 . ^5 Gowion Squ.-ic. 
joSSan. yciH qpf. 

AMlIcaitom *m*e r.n fik 
OclODH*, 1573. 


NORWICH 


UNlYEHSHy OF 
EA$T AN'H.JA 


Appnefiimn* are inviien in.m 
. .(HUM# i /ATE'S with . admlnixtra- 
; Hue mmrii’mc. pfl.mhlv In a 
yntvdrslly. lor appoint mem aa 
SENJW . Ap.-MlNIPIllATIVB 
AssIBtANT In *»>■: ai'uiiemle 

anmlntslrsiifan ot .tits- 1 iftm-r- 
l(tb- ' -The appoiunnrri will be 
in anu of Ills: SFhr.nTa of. 

I Htadlea . pnd will he rennhio 
, Trran., Ottourr 1V7-3 nr .ix.fni>n 
is- i »:*»! sir 1 thrtfatlrr. (ha 
salniy will he within llic ratine 
KY.7fi6j:».R'Hi I hiaIi-x uintrr 
review 1 . plus Ihirmnirl. fa.»- 
inenU am* iBSIJ.'l.'SS bviiujiix. 

I MPihtr dqralh 'Die itvsil'nhla 
: hum. Estuhllahinunt , ,i tiller r. 

UlUvaiaiiy . of fset Angiln, 

,.- Norwich NR4 7TI With Wlmm 
..- apftwatlqnn - lung ■ t.rtpv. «.nly> 

' (Jioulll W* rodlfad-niil -Liter Hum 
. - .1* Sept rapt) <x . t'ivfj, 

' V| . WfORD • 

■ y , the. uiiivi-.ijwtY' •; •. 

' , Hi.n iONlow LLCitiHFHnir 

Jwr f:;)MMONVj!JVi;fH hiIjjuikb ‘ 

Aopiiriu/unB «re . -umu d ter 

- 111# dbotlP lievl 

S-ibirv ' wl'i bv u< i .ltdiiiii tv 
age ttml .-snerlmi ■ un "'ah' 
fnt PtliSrei qnili-T 'j i 

Whlrli ru**x from L2.77H m 
UVrT:- tffi ,Gbn c- r VMt 

Details wav' t.» fruni 

rhn ■ SeirOary nl fa. itlllix. 
University RriiStrd. P-rnad 
sirrcl. - f>> uud. oxi fiiiD 
t until ^ 1 S 1 Aliguil i .,r > .1 ill, ft. 
alter Iran. tlTilvr*iri- pllirr*. 
-Yi'elllrtuton fii.uarr, (hlmJ. 

ONl-UJn - 

1 ■■ c&inplrtvi) ai'rah irtlana - (10 

roulrxi *.eiiii'a . t.i' faflgm IV 
■ T M f K 1 Atjrir I.w- - • . 















Universities 

continued 


NK1V ZUAf.AND 
vir.ionu univciisity or 

VlTI I.I.INUTON 

■'kiijillTdi Inni .iru lnvllcii Tar 
lint (•"ll'iwlntj . loolnlini'ii 19 : — 

III HI .AIICII I hl.lXIlC— 

Ink i iiiiii. in i:himinoiaj(;y 

A Ili'V.vm h I film* |* squiiIiI 
In fm. in iiimn lliu rolu n( 
tlrn In m-iticr* n-li-vuiii in 
rrlininolouv mul ho or siio nmir 
du ill 14 Tufiii i|n> .umlc ui a 
liiiimr.il Hlnnllil nr feoclnluulat. 
or tiilu-r <Jitcii*itnc- within Ihn 
snri.il hdrncL' flulil. A siieclamt 
■I nilllli dlli'ii In irimlnulDRy Ik 
ruii i-ini-niial. F-ciicrlcnco In 
ni9v.mli v.-urfc 19 di.sir.ibi'* 11 lung 

J fllli 1 ro luicllv la work Inill- 
11 Hr a* a mi-in >x>r of « reseat cli 

iii.il n 

b.iterir m.iIo will bn onuliu- 
Innl In ihal nf In. Hirer or lu-nlur 
lecturer. 

^ /^j£i ui c. 1 M 111 11 cliiio A l ctetobor. 

HI Ninil (xrrrUHCSIlK* OH 
i.r.i;Fiufkmii>< in 

PHII.ObOI'IIY 

Nn i-.irl'r lilar area oT Inter- 
est Is innrlMoii. Jiid aniiUcdnt* 
In dll brem lies o! nLillosauhr 
will ho Web ulilD. 
^^A|i|ii ,, .. | ll ,> ni> Llnsu it Oitober. 

ti:mikiiiaiiy sfiNion 

I l.i:l OHI.bl III' OH 
LKKIINifr.Mmp IN ECONOMIC 
iirn < 1111 * 

Ollier 1 It 1 111 is bring nquJl. 

S hiran-nm will he qlvau to a 
■ndiihite who cun loach undc-r- 
gr.idnaie cniirsei wllliln ono or 
nuiru of iiiv inlioi.ino nrcai : 
HniHli nnnomlc history : Ilia 
InlornallunBl nconamy slnca 
mart. 1 raw urn live economic do- 
vnlniansnl with snocial ivfer- 
aiiro 10 Ilia U.S A. nnd itus- 
il.i: New /ouldna itonmnlc Ms- 
tmy. Hid hlaltirlral ttintv nl 
ciinsuinr-i- okiiemiuiirci. TI 10 
auiiolnfoa will bUm tie ottered, 
tr imuHjIo, an onmrlunliy lo 
loach .11 Win unidujla level. 

'Iho dtqi'iliilinnni niov bo 
in.ulu mi an unnudi Ikiali or 
for an lriln.il period of un ia 
tlirm imih. ami m.ty lw ox. 


PAPUA NlilV GUINEA 
(iNivuHsifv 01 rnuiNOLMUY 

c M wit or uiN«;uAoe 
A SOCIAL bCIKNCH 

Thu liniversliy uf technology 
Is altuaiod near ihn pl.-asaril 
city or lae 1 nojiuldilon W.fitiui 
■inri Is Involvuil In |. reparian 
iMiillii Nnv flulil vain for 
dnnreen in .1 vnrk-ii or iiratus- 
slunnl sulilrrls 

fur □‘■■inn uiit of lan-juiitm 
anil Ken il Hrloiin.- h r«,iu 
Will, >ie Vi- In pin a Slll'lenln ’ Ellll- 
IlSh ikllls so tlicJl lliry 1 all ■ 
wtlli lln-lr suirll-'s unil Liu ioiii- 
li.ilulil . 1.1 gi.i.liiiiln^ In U„. tun 
nr I iifilhii. It Is III "ly llur llm 
O'liinriiueni will < unducl 
cnui'ni in M'-ldiiniun Mliliiln 
hdil IMrl ,M. 1 til In (•i7rj. 

I ll si yi'.ir linden is .ils'J 
iinil.Tiakr .» uruor.iiiiiiiu In 
biMi.il Scii'itrn in which Ihn 
inrijl and |i"ilil. j| i.rohlems uf 
I'uiiii.i New > iiiliii-a .inil ni-liil»- 
naming cninurli's arc- usumlued. 


BELFAST 

THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 


EMlSTflV 

ral Pel low !■ M; 


A Poildoclornl Fallow la ra> 

f iulred la carry out a slruriural 
nveailflBlIon of uni glycopro- 
teins or the cnvolono of inMsHH 
virus wllh a view lo Idoniuylnfl 
Iho BittlocnlE ailoi. The re- 
search is financed hy a qranl 
for three yoara from iho Medi- 
cal Research Council to nrs. 
S. J. Man In and N. I. Bhmmon 
and Hrofaaaor D. T. Llnioro. 
Tho succoMfiil candldHlo will 

S8 • anpoilitod fmm 1 SI Oclohor. 
nii. or as soon .11 pnssibld 
eryaher and alioul -1 ptoinrahlv 
a oxperloucDd In mrlhoas »il 


alniclunn analysis or promins 
and/or rarbnliyilraics . 

Salary will h« on the sc.ils 
r.a.f7fl-E2.UBa-K3.lH». f under 


.91 Hu- llniversli 

t n.jrily LonieriiHit wl 
uglrnl sublu-.la 


y lx un- 
til It-clino- 


lugif 11 I i>ub|i«.la -iiipliLanls 
sltuuid li.ive a hluliur aeuruo In 
li-aililiiQ English as a Hecond 
UiiiuudMo. ur in closi-ly related 
I lulu, and should li.ivn an 
especial Inters'* I In 1h* Hold 
ol tt-arhlnu l.ugllsh for bclr.m.n 
iinrt Trclinolnyy lu non- null vo 
spi'iihor*. | iin auccnisful aupH- 


siu'imors. iim succuisfui aupti- 
cani will be- tc‘(iulj«ii to Inltfulo 
ainl aeveiup new te.ichluu nro- 
gramnu-s and to linUerlaVo anil 


1 riivtcw) . 

Appllcattons. giving Iho 

C amel of liirco referoos. almuid 
0 flridreasod lo iho Persunnol 
Officer, the uu*>ens IJnlver- 
■Ity Of polfasi. Uf7 INN. 
Non ham Irolanrt, bv I ■( anp- 
lot 11 liar. 1V7B- 


RHOOESIA 

tiie uNivcnsnv 

IlESEAltCII KEM.OWSIIIP 
FACULTY OF EDUf»TION 


Salary KI'i.hihj per annum- 
1 K I ciivdls ^Austli. 


salary are ujyuliie as fnlluws 
M.irrloil KS-IOO ncr annum. 
Slnglo Kltilo pc-r annum ]n 
Con a In (tminntancoi a child 
allowance or Kirn, per annum 
Is abu payable. An cduaiKun 
allowance uud dddlllonal faros 


TASMANIA 

THE UNlVEItaiTY 
UNIVLREirV LIBRARIAN 

Applications «re Invllad for 
the above-mentioned anuolni- 
ment from university graduntss 

with professional quo II fleet Ions 
In llbrarlansMp and subsianllal 
axportonce, proforibly in uni- 
versity libraries. 

Tho salary for Ihe position Is 
Ihal of a professor, at present 
*A por annum. For 

Furlhor dulafis of thepost to- 
author will. conditions of 

appnlnlinaiit. auporannuatton 

housing, iruvoi and ramovsl 
ssponsos, aptilicuilon forms- 
nhuia contact Iho Association 
of C.ommon wealth Universities 
1 Aphis M cordon square. 
I.onilnn tttllH OPF. 

Aniilkaitona close 31S1 
Oc tolicr I'lTFi. 


MANCHESTER 

1 he uNiVLuairv 

INSFITITE UF, 8CIFNCB 
AND TEEHNOLWh 

RESKARCIf AB9IBTAN1 

A Rosearch Asslstanl 1 Is ra- 

tho routine use ol \ho dojiarl* 
mental comoulsllonal fee lltlos, 


TIIE POLYlKftllNIC: OF 
NOlllll LONDON 

ADMINISTDAIIVF. ASSISTANT 

This post In Ihe Academic 
Registrars ill vision lnvnlvus 
servicing -1 faculty hoard and 
onn nr lw« Ac-idemlt lluard 


Interaction between universities, 


onn nr turn Ac-ideinlc lluard 
committees. Taculiy bcjuril res- 

O onal bill lies nro increasing in 
ib person niipolnioil should bv 
ablo in worh compulunilv and 
coofldontly In a changing sIiuh- 
tlon In epneon with nlh.-rs in 
■Imllar posts. f\ per lent v uf 
cmnmllipo warV. Is ait 
arivanlape 

Salary scale CT.Hft*i lu 
f.4.3ia per niiiiitnt including 
Loudon w'eighHng. 

I urthor dr intis front Lstali- 
llshinom officer, llm Puly- 
loclinlc of North I. nnd. in. 
HulTow.ty n«ml. L>in-1»n NT 
HUD. Tnh-uhiMio No. 0i-»07 
67ti7. 


Overseas 


| roach 

Tl» Times Hlghei 

Education 

Supplement 

by th« Friday nfe 1 
publicallon (of Z, 
display advarU Mir ^? t 

l?' 00 a,m - <la bai 

MondBy prior to pE: 

p°av QB m 


allmvance tun] dddlllonal faros 
may be nmvltlud for rhllrirun 
bolng edufoietl. awny from 


iniiiteil ny ann-rmeni. 

^ A|i|iilcellani cfasv M Ociutior. 

N7$]2,017 por annum 

I urthor dnialla, conditions of 
appDlniineni and im lira 'ion . 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

un 1 Vi 'ii 51 1 y or New 
IMULAND 
Arm Idalo 

ler-rmEiia in econoatica 

Auuiicaflons ora Invilod for 

® lnimrnl lo Leciumhlm 
In lha Department of Eco 
Lomm. Apnitconls should noa 
1 a higher degros in Beano 

Pjafi bronchos of mad- 



tholr parauls ptacu uf rasl- 
di-nre. umor bunellt.s Include 
fumlshnd housing itiord guuds 
anlyi au/ipllod ai nominal 
rental, leave fares to place uf 
recruitment ivory ancomt year 

e nd equivalent fares lo Cun- 
crni each allernate year nnd 
■lx wopln' annual leave. Study 
have and iuiivr.inniM|lon Tiona- 
(Ita apuly m most clrcum- 
eiaitrn. 

Ian-. 1 lie ya teiv.iv or Ihn 
Paidi.t Now f filing* 1110111110110 . 

Is a iilihiaiiiii ironical town 
a|UiLiii-if on [hit Hnan Uuif. Ihe 
law n s iiajuiijtiun totals apumx- 
Intaioiy u.OiYl rnrapeani and 
sJ&.Ufiu I'apiifi New fluLncano. 

B porting facimios are i.arllcu- 
lari y well culonid for nnd tho 
IB holo golf course is con- 
aldored iho best In llie country. 
ApnllcatiDnt in dupllcale 

[ ihould comprlsa a full curncu- 
uiii vilaa, uicludlna tianiculars 
of age. , nailonallly. marital 
•laius. dependonta, qualifica- 
tions. ospsrlonce. publications. 

3 nd also the names and ad- 
rousas of litres roferoes lu 
wnmn confidential anqulrloa 
can be made. 

npllrailons are inquired to 
It tho University by 30ih 
Plllompar l»l7fl. ana aliould ba 
jrwardpd 10 lha Haglslrar. Tho 
apua Now flulnoa Unlvarsl 
f reclinnlogy. p.u. Box 7W-' 

{-so. Papua T 

rinw . copy or application 
-..oil Id bo rant to lha Aasudn 
lion of qammnnwMlih Unlver 
■llloa (Appls.l, 36 (Jordan 
square, Condon WCili OPF 
from whom conditions of 1 
pqlntment may Un ahlnlned. 

IPABUA NEW GUINEA 

UNivEnBrn^^oF^TT.r.iiNOLoaY" 

• ' Applicoitotw an Invllad for 


exiierlenca for a Hesoarrh Foi- 
lowsltlp which becomes avail- 
able In January. 1*176. l'r<*ror- 
enuo will bs given in applicants 
who are qualulad lo contribuio 
la on-going Invosilgaitona into 
ellhcr leaching or reading In 
Enullah, Malhemallct. Bcleru a, 
10 African Primary School 
puplla; or lha dovalopmeni and 
ovaluatlon or leocher cducollon 
programmns 01 all levola. 
However, appllcanla with re- 
search nropoaila In other fields 
relevant lo education In this 


mulU-ciillurel country will bo 
considered. 

Further Information la avall- 
ahlo from the Registrar an 


lOiiuiiiiaiuMiiiu Ul 

exporimc-nlal apparatus us. 

KnuwledgD of and/or Inlornst 
In biulogical processos would ba 
an advantage. 

Sulary will be within Range 
IB t.robalily at ollher El.RO'I or 
£ 1.047 per annum. 

Write for appllcallon fpreja. 
quoting ro ro r on cn Ct /B6 / w . 
10 ihn Roglsirar. UM13.r, P.O. 

f lax Hfl. Manchester. MOO JOD. 
0 whniii applications mould ba 
rniu^Tiod by 5lh Seploinbor. 



y : : *^''**p. 

• I f k \ 

-* ■ \ %> ^ -/'-I 


2 Heal lan. 
Salary Scales 


approxlinalu 


sierilng eqiiiyalonisi : — 

Junior He* on rcli I'oliow: 
£3,792 by £176 to £3.320. 

RbSOBreh follow Cirada II: 
£3.01 A by £186 lo £4,260. 

Kosoarch Fellow Oradu I: 
£4 672 by £226 lo £0.872. 

..Benlnr liosoarch t-ellow: 
E6.3UH by £223 la C7.1UR. 

Family pnasaget and allow- 
ance for tranaport of effects 
on appointment. ilouslnq 
allowanco. Superannuation and 
medical aid Bchomo. 

Applications ( six copies) 
giving full personal particulars 
(including full names, plam 
and data of birth, ale. 1 . quali- 
fications, axporlqnca, publics- 


flcaflons. export 
Ilona, names an 
three relnrsas, 1 


publlca- 
I drosses of 
an otiinno 


presently vacant. 

on a 600 acre campus, nina 


kllisnialMS out aide Lae. Tha 
University comprises rive facur- 
U«s namely ArahHaciure end 
Building. Business Administra- 
tion. Engineering, Nalural Re- 
and tl a norot Studlaa. 

Will total 

1,100 In 1976 rfie campus to' 
well de vo taped ahd Is com-' 
pteiely resldontlal, 

. The Registrar . ia responsible 

work of his Department and is 
.required to ac| ae Secretary of 
ttia Coqncll and its comm litaos. 
Appointment -would be tor a 
perlpd of three or aix years. 

* . 'Salary: V 19,000 


three Morses, endian omilno 
of research inloresit. should bo 
subrnTltaa by Ihe 30th Sepicm- 
bar 1978. to ihe lioglstrer. 
JJnlvorslly of Rood oils. p.O. 
Dox 2702. Ralisbiuy. Rhodesia. 
An additional copy should bo 
■ant to the Association of 
Commonwoallh Universities 
< Apple. », 3rt Qordon Bqunro. 
London WC1H OPF. tram whom 

e ndlLloni or sppolnimcnt may 
obtained. 


SHEFFIELD 

. . TUB UNIVERSITY 

Applications are invliod tar 

?°oc 0 ®, S2f5 

£3,690 inoiionailyi on Ro- 
search .and Analogous Starr 
Range IA. 

Further particulars from lha 




Further particulars from lha 
RenUlrar and Becretaiy. • rhe 
IjiUvarsUy, t Shaffloiii siO 

tST*- 10 .Whom applUHilons 

/fhroo coplea j. ahouW be sent 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


LEEDS 

THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT 01* 
BI0C11EM ISTnY 

a AP f5l®^RkT Wd & 
SEARCH FELLOWSHIP tar the 
study of the chorals Iry ot the 
membrane proloirvs pnisenl In 
the sarcoplasmic reticulum o 
skeletal muscle. Tho wor 
will Involve purification an_ 
analysis ol Ihe malor protein 
camnonnnt (lha Ca2+ acti- 
vated ATPase) presont In this 

a ombranu preforencD will ba 
van to biochemists or ch«<n- 
Uts with soma axperlvnce 
protein chemistry. 

Tho aneotnlmont will be 

by a gran I from .the Medical 
Rrevorcn Council. Bolare, 
according lo age and experi- 
ence. will be based on an 

HWk .i'tV.Bk *,7."".“, 

under rovlow, plus 

applications 
■n-'^.vltpo and 
' Ihould ba 
— -u iu ui, C, F. Louts, 
RBimriment or RlodiBinUIrv. 9 
Hyde Terrace. Looda Laa dLS 
( telephone 0632 36171). 


Librarians 


■ SURREY 
, '. THB UNIVBRSny 

Department of .physics 

for 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

LOUQHBOnOUUH COLLEOa 
. „ OF EDUCATION 
*■ COLLEGE LIBRARY 
• Applications era jnvligd foe 
Iho poil of DBPUTY LIB- 
RARlAN, to common co as soon 

K possible. Appllcams should 
. qualified librarians, and 
prerqrably graduates, wllh ex- 
perience of work In an aca- 
damlc or large ra fore nee lib; 

Bxp*rl enc* .of Intor-llbrary 
— work, especially In the 
or periodical, Gon/eronce 
-fop*! lltarature, Is deslr- 
abig. .The Collpgd,- hllhcnb 


CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

c. £7,000 TAX-FREE 

British Aircraft Corporaiion has vacancies for the 
following suitably qualified engineering personnel 
to' undertake work at various locations In Saudi 
Arabia on a major overseas defence contract, * 

SENIOR ELECTRICAL & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ! 

ELECTRICAL & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

SUPERINTENDENT 
(ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL) 

Applicants for the senior positions are required to 
have a background of experience in power station 
operation and tha solution df associated problems. 
Applicants for the supporting positions should 
have experience in air conditioning and either m 
electrical or mechanical diesel background, 

Applications for these positions are invilod from 
U.K. citizens holding British pasfports. Initially., 
contracts are offered for a two*year period, SriffV 
and bonus payments are tax-free. Addiffow 
benefits include free accommodation and nienW 
mediaai cars, personal insurance and frequent and 
generous travel-paid lioma loav 6 . 

Please write giving full persona / and career dstvk- 
quoting Hef. No. 335/ THES, to ■' — ' 

' Mr. W. M. Swan, 

Principal Personnel Officer (8. A,), 

Saudi Arabian Support Department *.J 
, British Air or aft Corporation. . ' | 

Warton Aerodrome, ' 

. Preston, PR41 AX, Lancs. 


Ihe Comm" inveal til FoundHtion hns, 
despite its i clative yniitli. an impres- 
,ife record of support for inter- 
Fommonweiilili activities and ex- 
changes In purely professional fields. 
This is what ii was set up to do. The 
slowing list of its now familiar 
Occasianal Papers shows, however, 
a welcome widening in the range of 
study topics it regards as possible 
to support under the remit agreed 
(or the foundation by Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers in 1965. 

The most recent seiniunr held in 
Jnmaica last January (Common- 
wealth Foundation Occasional Paper 
No XXXII) covered the fascinating 
topic of the mutual interaction be- 
tween the universities, Civil Service 
and (lie professions. It is a topic of 
unUmhed scope and genuine current 
significance for both developed and 
developing countries alike. 

The use of the term Civil Service, 
rather than Government, in the title 
demonstrates a praiseworthy inten- 
tion to aim at steering the discus- 
sion away from the well-worn com- 
mentaries on the overpowering role 
of ministers and focusing it 
primarily on civil servants, and on 
their Interaction with the professions 
and the universities. 

The self-discipline necessary to 
conduct the discussion continuously 
on this plane was a lot to expect 
from the assembly of some 30 in- 
vited delegates from r 11 parts of the 
Commonwealth, well chosen and 
distinguished though most of them 
were. The report clearly reflects the 
general tendency of the participants 
lo concentrate upon the particular 
problems and roles of the three 
separate sectors, and to evade the 
more profound issues underlying 
their mutual Interaction by yet again 
pronouncing the well worn exhorta- 
tions to afl concerned to rethink 


their positions, in inui euse human 
exchanges mid to expand rusearch. 

There iv«is alhn a little too iiiim.Ii 
emphasis mi the particular siluaLiun 
in the Caribbean area from which, 
inevitably, u large pru port inn nf the 
delegates came. ‘The prof minder 
general issues pei indicwlly emerged 
and then got lust again before they 
could he given the form and impetus 
necessary fur them to have a lasting 
impart. Blit one’s regret that morn 
depth was not achieved in the 
report must not lead one to with- 
hold warm appreciation of the im- 
portance of the theme and. of the 
decision to tackle it. 

It was Lord Fulton who first, to 
my knowledge, drew attention to 
the recent growing apart in many 
countries ot university people mid 
civil servants and suggested that 
this presented n threat to the future 
of any community wishing to be 
regarded as effectively managed. 

Such interaction as there is arises 
from specific points of. contnct. 
There is firstly the universities' 
function ns the provider both of 
senior civil servants and of dons, 
trained together hi an impression- 
able age nnd both drawn from the 
top end of the .spectrum of ability. 

This is supplemented by the 
direct use of university (Inns by 
government departments for special 
duties and, lastly, by across-the-Uible 
business coniucis between univer- 
sities and civil servants when uni- 
versity subsidies and similar issues 
of joint concern are being discussed. 
The letter contact, unless accom- 
panied by respect and understand- 
ing generated by the other contacts, 
can serve to widen rather than nar- 
row the gulf between the two 
groups. So can the fact that con- 
sensus, so beloved of civil servants, 
is not an academic virtue. 


Ii is niHHC-triile that in many Cum- 
mini weal ih (.■iiiuirU-h iml.iy ilu- Civil 
Services are, .ip.iri lnmt a'linv hand- 
ful of liiitKiaiKlingly .title ,md 
dcvoieri figures fur whom I h.ive die 
greatest possible .nim iru linn, nut 
intruding and keeping the high 
Mua lily people, generalist ur. pm- 
fessiiiiiiil, iv In i with ihe emergence 
of good local universities and strung 
imer-iinivt-rsiiy links, certainly exist. 

Tiie reasons for this are worth 
thinking about and I believe them 
lo be both complex and significant. 
Leaving aside the obvious relevance 
of .salary levels und promotion pal- 
terns, the seminai discussion threw 
up the interesting thought that, par- 
ticularly in smaller independent 
countries, ministers were increas- 
ingly becoming their own civil 
servants. 

I would myself add, more gener- 
ally, that the increasing reliance 
bemp placed in many countries, in- 
cluding rhe United Kingdom, on 
university dons themselves as 
courtier-consultants to thos? wield- 
ing national power, die emergence 
of a new breed of university trained 
professional planners of various 
sorts, and of more sophisticated 

E machinery, have all cimtri- 
! greatly to the decline of the 
advisory role of lop civil servants 
in relation lo public policy. 

But not to its elindnaLioiL This 
will come sbout only if universities 
themselves turn — willingly or other- 
wise — into mass higher education 
factories designed ta meet (jiimui 
fieri manpower targets in tiie pro- 
fessional or vocational field without 
retaining their traditional regard 
fur Intellectual quality. 

In the field of interact ion between 
the professions nn the one hand 
und universities and civil servants 
on tiie other the ground was more 







Kingston, Jamaica, where the seminar was held 


i & m SipWS. -*** 


fully covered in the seminar und is 
well reflected in the report. Perhaps 
the highlight was the contribution 
by Or John I). Macdonald, the exe- 
cutive director nf the Council of 
Ontario Universities iu CumtriH. 

We are indebted to him not only 
for tiie observation, in the context 
nf the seminar's theme, rliat the 
word “ profession ” had largely lost 
its meaning today since it now 
included in fact both civil servonts 
and university dnns. lie itlso gave 
a warning of the dn tigers facing 
the closed and self-governing pro- 
fessional societies — the more norma] 
range of so-cnlled professions — in 
nitcinpting to resolve the real con- 
flicts of interest which exists 


between their prtifessqd duty to the 
public and their own self- interest. 

Ilia illu si rations were pungent but 
were softened by being but the pre- 
lude to n plea to professional 
Imdies tu retain tliclr distinctiveness 
while at the same time rcrngiming 
their iiitcr-dcpcmlcncc; and mnA- 
nvur in regulate that distinctiveness 
in the light of the greater import- 
ance of imor-depondcnce. This 
applies, surely, to the Civil Service 
and to universities too. 

R. C. Griffiths 

Mr Or if /it Its ur director of 
the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas. 


General Vacancies continued 


STATISTICS, 
ECONOMICS, LAW 

Lecturers required to give day-time 
tuition in any qf these subjects to small 
groups of professional students to about 
..A level standard. : 

; CHART TUTORS 

82 New Street, Birmingham 
021 643 5477 

1 • ‘ m m m I 

Vacancies in Bristol and Birmingham 


Colleges of Education 


Sough College of Higher Education 



. •" I M . , / 

•' ■ 



Facility of Management 
— a constituent of the Thames Valley 
• ftegiona! Management Centre - 
LECTURER II IN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
(Ref M/2/1Q)- ; 

Applicants should offer at least two of 
' the following subjects: 'Marketing: Eco- 
nomics: finance: Statistics; General Mana- 
! gemen't. ' 

§alaryi E3279T5493 dependent Mpori 
qualifications and experience, plus £141 
local ailowaiice. ' ; . 

Further particulars apd application form 
■from' the Vice Principal, Slough College, * 
of Higher Education, Wellington Street, 
'Slough, SL1 1YG, to whom they, should. 

- be returned within two weeks of the data. - 
of this advertisement, 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALABRIA 

Applicntlunx arc Invited fur 
the post o\ lector of English 
tor the academic year 197S- 
76. Candidates should for- 
vvnrd applications by express 
mail with detailed curricu- 
lum, photocopies of 
degrcesAnplomus, ttu essnv 
of MHKM.OflO words on 
*' The Teaching . of English 
to University Students ” 
which should Include a dis- 
cussion of the role of the 
language laboratory, 

references . and. any 
publications to : ' i • 

' 11 MagriIRco ReUoi#, . 
Univcrsltft degl l Stud! 
della Calabria, . 

Ufftcio At far I Gene rail, 

. 'Palazzo Pranno, 

Con trad a Com men da, 

87030 KENDE <CS), Italy 
■to arrive Hy 30fh September 
1975. Salary circa Ut. 280. 000 
per month. 


Leeds 

POLYTECHNIC 

Department of 
Life SciencoR 

LECTURER l/tl ' 

IN NUTRITION/ 
DIETETICS 
Salary Scale: 
(Subject lo 
confirmation) 
Lecturer I : . 
C2469-E4377 
Lecturer II: ■ *• 

£3279-£5493 

Details Udm: 

Tha Academic 
Officer, (ND.1 3) 
Leads Polytechnic, 
Cafvarlev Street, 
Leeds LSI 3HE . 
0532 411 01 
Closing Date*. 5(fi 
September 1 975. 


jpolytechhlcs 


RESIDENTIAL ASSISTANT BURSAR 

Required for students .Hall of Residence in 
SW8; Will be required to assist with bursarial 
duties and . with special* responsibility jfor 
catering arrangements . for' . 200 students 
(male and female ) Ahnui&l salary £2,453- 
£2,822 lass £160. accom modal ion charge; 
Candidates should hold ;HCIMA Certificate 
City arid Quilds or equivalent. /Application 
forrin and further particulars may ))? obtained 
from Staffing Officer (tH), Polytechnic 6f the 
South panliiv: Borough Road, London . SE1 
OAA (Telephdne : 01-928 8989). -j * 




QUEEN MARGARET COLLEGE 

E^nbttrgh 

■ A Sctflish fie|rirtl tastltulion 

APRlkailoqa. wB InivlUd'. for 
appUntmanL IC--B port ol 

, SYSTEMS ANALYST/ \ , 

. LECTURER 
. .IN COMPUTER STUDIES 

Prolofsnca will bo Qlvon lo can- 
didates who bavd onparienca of 
one or more ot 1 ihe . following ; 

1. Running 8h6*l courses (Or 
stall 'and aludenta to onaure 
eflecilve u&e el cempuler. 

. lacilitiog. ; ■ 

2. Provision ol oernpuior. aupport 
•'. Ip lha design >»a opptallnn 

of menapBirienl puma*.- 

3. Provision n* computer aupport 
lo reaenrah piolacie with par*. 

' tlculai roiarence lo data pro- 
. . ceaisKig and nnalyals- p( quaa- 
Jlonnairea fn . manogameW 
' " Invdailgailona.- . 

,4. Applicnlion - and leurldng ol 
quuntllatlve .fneruMjB'poni itth- ■ 
niciuea. •*■ ' ■ » 

.5. ProviSiptf' Of. an - Infomunion 
. aeivioe id ftbPPPfl ol ' coileu« 

. edmjnistitfilon. ' 

• Vito aalarv- ^tolr fot ihe rcti la 
E3.iifi-Ee.49s. 

Application ic»m nnd Ivithcr pr.r- 
-Hculfin may be <iWaluvd irum. 
Iho Secretary. Cleiwood 

Teimce. Erirlmigh. EH12 uTH 
It'. C'^1-3'*« V311. 





















